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Original Correspondence. 
THE MINES AND WORKS OF GERMANY—No. VII. 
IRON SMELTING IN THE ERZGEBIRGE, 


“When Virgil was chanting his pastoral lays in sunny Italy, and 
meat Cesar was thundering in war” amidst the barbarous tribes of 

ritain, Saxony was the home and centre of all that was known 
and practised of the art of smelting oresin those early times. Buried 
in the mountain districts of central Europe, the Bohemians and the 
Saxons have sought, in the pursuit of mining and metallurgy, that 
arena for the exercise of their powers which other nations have found 
in political convulsions, or in military conquest. Iron smelting was 
carried on here, in a rude and barbarous fashion, as early as in the 
fourth and fifth centuries before Christ; and Caesar speaks of the 
swords manufactured in these forests as a well-known production, 
and one highly appreciated by the uninventive Romans. 

At first the attempts were rude and simple. A few stones en- 
eosed a small circular space on the hill side; the neighbouring 
wood supplied the fuel, and the winds of heaven the blast. Next, 
asmall hearth was constructed, 3 or 4 ft. high, blown by great skin 
bellows, worked by hand. Then enlarged hearths were invented, 
known as stockofens, and the large bellows were worked by water- 
wheels; and, lastly, the modern furnace, with all the aids and me- 
thods perfected in the nineteenth century. The South Germans 
have been all along the pioneers of European metallurgy. It was, 
therefore, with something more than commercial inter:st that we 
visited the famous seat of the Saxon iron smelting. Every town, 
every process, custom, and phrase in the German iron trade abounds 
in historical interest. 

Through the courtesy of Herr Buschmann, of Zwickau, we were 
introduced to the manager of the ironworks in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and were received with the utmost urbanity, and at once 
allowed every facility of inspection. 

The first point that struck our attention was the large variety in 
the ironstone used. Six or seven different ores were brought toge- 
ther, to be combined in the furnace, much on the same principle as 
our spirit merchants make their famous blends. The quality of the 
pig-iron, we were assured, was just the sum of the qualities known 
to result from the use of each ore separately; and that the furnace 
manager, himself a thoroughly practical chemist, varied the ingre- 
dients from time to time, according to the required quality of the 
iron. The pigs being intended for consumption on the spot, and by 
the same firm, the ore mixtures in the furnace were effected with a 
direct reference to the object to be served by the finished iron, 
and were, to this end, controlled to the greatest nicety. Though 
these principles of mixing ores are admitted in England, and to some 
extent acted upon, the subject is far from receiving that amount of 
attention which it merits. The different ores actually in use on the 
day of our visit were the following :— 

. A sesqui oxide, somewhat resembling our Oxford ore, but con- 
taining few, if any, fossil remains. It is obtained from mines in the 
Thuringian forest, some 30 miles away, and brought here by rail. 
It yields on analysis 45 per cent. of iron. 

J A clay carbonate of iron, called schwartzaber, and containing 
35 per cent. of iron. 

3. Spherosiderite, a most valuable ore of iron, found in the Saxon 

,@al measures. This mineral is found in nodules, most of them 
having in their centres organic remains. Neuropteris and pecopteris 
semed the most common. From its external appearance, and the 
character of its fossils, this ore hasa remarkable resemblance to the 
celebrated blue flatts ironstone of the South Staffordshire coal field. 
On analysis it yields 65 per cent. of metal, and also traces of ferro- 
¢yanide of potasium, which is supposed to exert a favourable influ- 
eace on the hardness of the iron. 

4. A red hematite, darker in colour, but similar in composition 
and yield of metal, to the Ulverstone ironstone. 

The furnaces were at that time producing their common iron. 
The flux was lime, containing a little fluor-spar, and also a small 
—v? of calcareous phosphate. This lime being found near, is 

eap, but on account of the phosphorus is only used for the com- 
mon class of iron, whilst a purer variety is employed for the better 
brands. In the common iron the phosphorus amounts to 0°15 per 
cent., which is @ most injurious amount. There are three furnaces, 
connected together by a solid mass of brickwork. They are square 
at the bottom, and slightly tapering up to 20ft. high. The total 
height is 58 ft., the breadth being somewhat greater than in the best 
modern models. The usual form of hoist isemployed to elevate the 
materials to the furnace top; and we observed each barrow load, 
about 14 cwt.. was itself an intimate mixture of ores, flux, and coke, 
and not, as is the case very often in this country, consisting of ore, 
lime, &c., sent up in separate barrows, and tumbled into the furnace 
to mix as well as they can. The ordinary U-pipes are in operation 
toheat the blast. The engine is beautifujly got up. It consists 
of two cylinders, of 43in., and it is worked at 150-horse power. It 
Was built at Schemnitz. 

Some of the lighter work is here performed by women; about 50 
iteemployed. They break the lime, mix the ores, fill the barrows, 
&e., and receive two-thirds the wages of the men. The ironstone is 
falcined in close furnaces, and some of the ores are roasted separ- 
ately; but throughout every operation the utmost care is taken to 
fnsure perfect homogenity in the mixtures, They tap every 12 
hours, and produce 50 to 60 tons of pig-iron at each casting. These 
urnaces have been in operation nearly 20 years, and are not con- 
tidered by the proprietors by any means faultless in their construc- 
tion; and already they contemplate the erection of others, over 70 ft. 
high, similar to the recent erections in Belgium and the North of 
ingland. But we return to our hotel at Zwickau, thoroughly con- 
Ymeed that in point of the selection and careful combination of the 
urnace materials, and in the eminent scientific and metallurgical 
ability displayed in the management, our English blast-furnaces 
Might be sensibly benefitted by the adoption of the practices of the 

XOn iron smelters. ; 

As a specimen of a low furnace, vigorously conducted on modern 
Principles, we visited a blast-furnace in Belgium, near Liége. These 
Works are situate at Ougre, close to Seraing. They are built on the 
Principle of the old charcoal furnace. The hearth is very small, 
aad the height not quite 40 ft. ; but the quality of the iron is second 


to none in the market. Their great success seems to us to be chiefly 
due to the fact that the ore used—a sesqui oxide of iron—contains an 
intimate admixture of carbonaceous matter, giving it a dark culour, 
and greatly facilitating its reduction. ‘The ore, locally known as 
“ minett,” is mined in the provinces of Luxembourg and Nassau, and 
is brought down the river in barges. A suitable lime for flux is 
found near the works. The hot-blast is used, and the fuel is cuke. 
A charge is tapped every eight hours, thus giving three castings per 
day, which more than makes up for the deficient capacity of the 
furnaces. The works are now carried on by a company, for whom 
Herr Schmidt, a German, is managing director. They are said to 
turn out the finest brand of iron in all Belgium. This natural mix- 
ture of carbon in the ironstone is the main cause of its easier reduc- 
tion, and this it is which makes it admit of being so short a time 
in the furnace, It also effects the carbonisation of the iron in the 
furnace nearly as well as though the fuel had been charcoal. Inall 
these features it bears a strong resemblance to the famous blackband 
ironstone, which has earned so just a celebrity for Scotch iron. 

Our visit to the extensive ironworks of Marienhiitte, carried on 
by the Saxon Government, we purpose to describe in our next. 





MANUFACTURING OPERATIONS IN GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
(From an occasional Correspondent.) 


PONTYPRIDD is the centre of a rapidly advancing distriet, and the 
variety of trade and manufacture carried on therein places it ina 
condition of good general prosperity. The blowing-in of the first 
furnace of the works now possessed by the Forest Iron and Steel 
Company, and the forward condition of the second, introduces an- 
other branch of industry into the neighbourhood; and when the 
whole contemplated establishment of this company is erected, and 
in full work, it will vastly enhance the value of property therein, 
and promote that general prosperity which variety of manufacture 
always ensures, 

The site occupied by the Forest Company’s furnaces, &c., is very 
favourable for the laying out of extensive works, and it is closely 
adjoining the Taff Vale Railway. The Glamorganshire Canal is also 
in close proximity, and the former proprietors of these (then unfi- 
nished) works had a connection with the canal in constant use. 
There has also been a talk of a branch railway from off the Rhymney 
Railway, near Caerphilly, to Pontypridd, which branch would pass 
near to these works, and form a very important link between tie 
latter place (including the Rhondda district) and Newport, and, at 
the same time, with the London and North-Western and Midland 
Railways, through the Rhymney, and Brecon and Merthyr Railways 
respectively. There can be no doubt that such an additional outlet 
for this district would cause great good to all connected with its 
trade, and also place the freighters thereof in a much better position 
than they can otherwise attain. 

The new colliery winnings that are now being proceeded with on 
the west side of Pontypridd, by Messrs. Fowler and Co., are also 
likely to become amarked feature, and a source of much prosperity 
to the district; and already the question of building a large number 
of new cottages for the workmen who, it is expected, will be shortly 
employed in these collieries, is being talked of. With a good coal 
secured, these winnings should become very valuable, as they occupy 
so good a position in regard to their proximity to market, being only 
about 12 miles from Cardiff. 

The Chain and Anchor Works of Messrs. Brown, Lenox, and Co. 
are also doing a good trade, and are the source of much prosperity 
to the district. Under the energetic management of Mr. Penn, every 
effort is being made to ensu’e the best results possible. 

There is also the Forest Tin-Plate Works, in the full flow of steady 
and profitable working. These works are exceedingly well laid out, 
and were erected by the former proprietor, Mr. Francis Crawshay, 
in his characteristic style, embodying sound and substantial work- 
manship to the fullest extent. The present proprietors, who are 
lessees holding from Mr. Crawshay, have added the making of sul- 

huric acid to the other operations carried on; and everything is 
Selag done to ensure economical working; and the utilisation of the 


products of the ‘“ wash-house” by Pugsley’s patent process is also in 
operation here. 

Then, again, we have the Taff Vale Rails Works, the property of 
Mr. Richard Fothergill, M.P., which have for a long time been 
carried on with great regularity; but there seems to be now some 
little difficulty in ensuring a sufficient supply of fuel with which to 


carry on full operations. An enlargeraent of these works is also 
spoken of, which. if carried out, cannot but largely promote the ac- 
cession of prosperity to the district. 

In addition to the foregoing there are also the Coedpenmain 
Foundry and Engine Works, the Chemical and Vinegar Works of 
the Messrs. Chivers, Todd, and Co., the Chemical Works of Mrs. 
Smith, and the collieries of Mr. R. Rowlands. All these are within 
the immediate district of which Pontypridd forms the centre; and 
seeing that some of them are just in their infancy, and others in 
process of being largely developed, there cannot be a doubt that in 
a few years the population will be very much larger than it is at the 
present time, : 

With these accessions to its material prosperity it may fairly be 
hoped that the district will be found to be possessed of men who 
will push on the supply of the educational necessities of the dis- 
trict. These have hitherto been of a most meagre type, and parti- 
cularly insufficient in quantity; but at last a science and art class 
has been set-a-going, and for the good of the community it may be 
hoped that the movement may havea prosperousfuture. Where the 
manufactories of a district are so varied, as are those of that of which 
Pontypridd forms the centre, it must be a matter of the utmost im- 
portance that the youths therein should be instructed, in some mea- 
sure, in the science of their respective arts, and so be taught to seek 
(and in seeking certainly in some measure to find) pleasure in the 
performance of their daily allotted tasks, as well as to find therein 
their source of temporal sustainance. It is only when the mind is 
engaged as well as the hands, when there is a disposition to find a 
pleasure as well as a profit in the daily toil, that the whole manhood 
becomes exerted and developed, and the employer and employed 
derive the full benefit of their mutual connection. 

There are men now connected with the trade of the district who 
are eminent for their scientific attainments, and who have in other 








places shown themselves the generous patrons of educatiunal efforts. 
Let us hope that the district, in this respect also, may be found 
reaping a benefit from its extended and new connections. 





METALLIFEROUS MINES REGULATION ACT. 


Srr,—Will you be kind enough to state whether Managers fal’ing 
under the above Act, are required to hold Certificates equally with 
Managers falling under the Coal Mines Regulation Act ? 

Dee. 10. HEMATITE, 

[The Managers of mines falling under this Act are not required to 
hold a certificate of competency. The classes of mines which do 
and which do not come under the Coal Mines Regulation Act (ac- 
cording to the Secretary of State’s opinion) were stated in last week’s 
Journal. | 

THE MINES REGULATION ACT. 


Srr,—My attention has been called to a letter which appeared in 
the Supplement to last week’s Mining Journal, signed by Mr. W. 
Stewart, Chairman of the Committee of Yorkshire Coalowners, in 
which he states that you have been misinformed as to the opinion 
of the Insnector of Mines for Yorkshire as ‘‘ to the persons who are 
to receive certificates as Managers under the Act.” The informa- 
tion furnished to you was that the underviewers—those, in fact, in 
whose hands the entire management of the underground workings 
were placed—were the parties who were to receive certificates, or 
be examined for them. Mr. Stewart, whilst denying the statement, 
does not enlighten us any further. Why he does not do so is, of 
course, best known to himself. However, a few days since I for- 
warded a letter to Mr. Wardell, the Inspector, asking whether the 
first statement was correct or not, but he has not thought well to 
answer it, although I believe it is usual for Inspectors, who are 
gentlemen in every sense of the word, to answer letters addressed 
to them in courteous terms. So, despite Mr. Stewart’s assertion to 
the contrary, I still consider the statement in your article to be sub- 
stantially correct. Ifit is not, then most of the leading underviewers 
in South Yorkshire are labouring under a very serious mistake, and 
which no time should be lost in correcting. J. Ru@GLEN. 

Barnsley, Dec. 11. 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT, 1872. 
CERTIFICATES OF SERVICE, 


Sm,—It would appear that this complicated question is now 
settled by the decision of the Secretary of State’s communication 
to the several Inspectors, which, as Mr. Hall observes, tallies very 
closely with his forecast, and also the opinions given by the In- 
spectors in conference with the Lancashire and Cheshire Coal As- 
sociation in Manchester a few weeks ago, and also as given by you 
in your article of Noy. 30. as the views of Mr. Wardell, the Inspec- 
tor, that the certificated manager will be the underviewer who has 
charge and control of the colliery workings—those are, in my 
opinion, the class of men intended by the Act to be managers, and 
they are also the proper men to fill the office. But I see by this 
week’s Journal Mr. Stewart, of Wakefield, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Coalowners, states, on behalf of that committee, that you 
have been misinformed as to Mr. Wardell’s views. I see you had 
very properly left out that broad term “viewer,” which you, in 
your article of this week, give as the Secretary of State’s decision, 
that certificates of service will be granted to “ viewers” as well as 
underviewers. This I consider a very wide term, and, speaking 
generally, means a mine agent, a mining engineer, a consulting en- 
gineer, almost any gentleman having in any way the least connec- 
tion with a mining engineer's office if you like, who, by obtaining 
a certificate for one colliery, or half-a-dozen collieries, becomes ma- 
nager for each, and the present staff of foremen, underlookers, de- 
puties, or underground overmen, who have, perhaps, for years been 
trying to raise themselves by their own exertions, must become Ais 
“competent persons,” and he can sit in his office if he thinks proper, 
and those “competent persons” manage the work for him; should 
anything go wrong, of course the responsibility goes with the holders 
of the certificate, and also the owner and agent (if any), unless he, 
the “ manager,” proves that he had taken all reasonable means by 
publishing, and to the best of his power enforcing, the rules, as 
regulations for the working of the mine, so as to prevent such con- 
travention or non-compliance. Now, this is one of the easiest 
things possible for a gentleman-manager to do, according to the last 
version of the several terms of the Act. 

I will give you my views, Mr. Editor, how I think this so far dif- 
ficult question might be got over, and leave things almost as they 
are at present, so iong as the Act holds the owner, agent, and ma- 
nager all three responsibic to the same extent, and gives power to 
the owner tobe manager if he likes, and Mr. Hall tells us, in his 
letter in the Journal, Oci. - “To the conduct of a mine the Act 
does not render an agent in  .y way needful, but only subjects him, 
if he exists, to certain obligations and liabilities;” and the same 
author also shows us he cannot exist if the owner becomes manager, 
and as the words “ constant supervision” in the Act is said not to 
mean constant daily inspection, it must leave it open to the manager 
to go into the mine when he thinks proper—either once a week, 
once a month, or once in three months; only the “competent per- 
sons” must go see him if he does not go see them. Under these cir- 
cumstances, why not all owners take the certificate? he can then 
retain his present staff of officials, who will, by the Act, become his 
“competent persons,” instead of, as at present, his steward, deputies, 
agent, &c., and he alone, as manager, will be subject to the obliga- 
tions. MINER, 


MINERAL RIGHTS IN THE FOREST OF DEAN. 


* Srr,—No man with a press of business on his hands would think 
of throwing away precious time and occupying the space in your 
valuable Journal in endeavouring to enlighten the public upon no- 
thing; and we consider ita great pity if “ Forester” knew anything 
of the case alluded to that he did not state it. There has, however, 
always been, and still are, to be found idle meddlers in every matter. 
But perhaps your correspondent is still “out of court upon it ;” and 
he would have been far wiser to have remained in the background, 
his proper place ; and we trust in future, if he is capable of discri- 
minating between right and wrong, that he will occupy himself 
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witha more worthy cause than to attempt to back up those who un- 
justly set up claims in orderto gratify a morbid and grasping dispo- 
sition. If “Forester” should again show himself in print (which 
for his own sake we should certainly recommend him to do) we 
should suggest to him the propriety of confining himself not to any 
arguments he may advance which are based upon assumption, but 
to facts themselves; and if he has forgotten what was stated at the 
Gaveller’s office perhaps he is sufficiently acquainted with that office 
to get his memory refreshed by enquiries made through the present 
Crown officials. Is he sufficiently known there, and has he confi- 
dence in himself for this? “ Forester” would no doubt gain credit 
and applause to himself if he were to lavish his unappreciated praise 
upon the high sounding “ Forester Horn,” trumpeting, as it does, the 
story of agrandisement covered up by a mantle of untruths. If 
“Forester” desires to become champion at the recommendation of 
the Messrs. Brain, by all means let him show himself boldly and 
truthfully ; and then, if it would not militate against him to print 
his signature, we shall be happy to present ourselves on equal terms, 
—_—- ONE WHO Knows. 





GUNPOWDER, LITHOFRACTEUR, AND PUDROLYTHE. 


Srr,—I observe a letter from Mr. Twynam in last week’s Journal 
speaking in favour of Pudrolythe. Gun-Cotton has been introduced 
into our mines as a substitute for gunpowder without coming into 
permanent use. I shall be glad to learn from those who have had 
opportunities of judging of the relative merits of the explosives 
named at the head of this letter, whether Lithofracteur and Pudro- 


lythe are as safe agents for blasting in mines as gunpowder in the | 


hands of ordinary miners? Do the new explosives produce little 
smoke as compared with gunpowder, as this is an important element 
to deal with in the Cleveland ironstone mines—to get rid of the 
smoke? An explosive producing little smoke and as safe as gun- 
powder is what is required. There seems to be no doubt as to the 
great explosive force of the new compounds.—Dee. 11. C. V. 


WORKING «RON FURNACES ON SUNDAYS. 
Srr,—In connection with my former communication, in which I 
propounded the question—* Is there any practical method of work- 


ing a large iron-smelting furnace by which work can be suspended | 
g ‘ : 


upon the Sabbath *” I take the liberty of enclosing you a copy of a 
letter which I received! from a gentleman connected with the Ashland 
Furnace, Kentucky, in which your readers may be interested :— 

« Ashland, Kentucky, Nov 14.—Yours of the 6th inst. is at hand, aud contents 
noted. We stop our furnace, the Ashland, every Sunday. There are some 60 blast- 
furnaces in this, the Hanging Rock Iron region, using charcoal for fuel. Much 
more than one-half of these charcoal furnaces are stopped on Sunday. We think 
the Ashland the only furnace in the world using raw coal which is stopped on 
Sunday. We believe many furnaces might have been built so as to be stopped, but 
cannot say that all can be as now constructed.—JOHN MEANs.” 

I also send you an extract from the New York Iron Age bearing 
upon the question :— 

“‘The Ashland Furnace, at Ashlsfid, Kentucky, is stopped during the 12 hours 
of daylight on Sunday. Formerly work was suspended for the entire 24 hours, 
but the workmen prefer the shorter time, for the reason that it gives them day- 
light to stop and start in. When necessary the furnace is kept in blast during 
Sunday, but that does not often happen. In a private letter before us the super 
intendent, Mr. Douglas Putnam, says :—‘ This furnace has made stopping on Sun 
day the rule—running the exception—since its blow-in three years last August, ex- 
cepting a few months during the summer of 1870, when the hearth was very thin 
or worn. Iam of opinion that a stoppage of 12 hours, or during daylight, is not 
only of no detriment, but is rather an advantage, giving an opportunity of 
amining all machinery, and with the men rested for the next week’s work. 
simply stop, make no change in burden ; iverage pr 
of the furnace per day is 40 tons; size d viel about 5 
cent. During the time we did not stop the f ace worked no better, used r 
stock, and averaged no more iron than when we stopped as usual.’” 

While much may be said on the negative side, I think, Mr. Editor, 
that more can be said on the affirmative side than any of us anti- 
cipated. I hope, before very long, to obtain important and inter- 
esting information bearing upon the question, which it will give me 
pleasure to communicate to you. In the meanwhile, if ! 
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j you should 
obtain information upon the subject, 1 hope you will acquaint me 
with it. JOHN C, HENDERSON, Jun. 

Broome-street, New York, Nov. 26. 


TREATMENT OF COPPER PRECIPITATE. 
8rr,—Although many suggestions have been made to utilise poor 
copper ores in Cornwall, I believe the precipitate obtained has usually 
been so contaminated with other metalsthat the merchantable value 
is much reduced. To overcome this difficulty an invention has been 
patented by Mr. J. H. Dennis, of Liverpool, which will be of interest 
to a large number of shareholders in Cornish mines. 

I may explain, then, that the object of Mr. Dennis’s invention is to 
purify commercial copper precipitate obtained by the wet way, and 
also to utilise some of the metallic impurities extracted therefrom. 
The precipitate is first washed with hot water, to remove soluble 
salts. If it be desired to wash out sulphate of lead common salt is 
added, or the washing are used over and over, until they contain suf- 
ficient salt. The precipitate is washed with sulphuric or hydrochlo- 
ric acid until the solution of sulphate or chloride is of sufficient 
strength to crystallise. Any copper which may have been dissolved 
is precipitated. After the treatment described in this and the above 
first head, the precipitate is sufficiently purified to be at once smelted 
into metallic copper. Thirdly, should there be sufficient silver to 


pay for extraction, he oxydises the precipitate after the second ope- | 


ration in a furnace, and afterward dissolves out the silver by hot 
strong brine or hypo-sulphate of soda, the silver being precipited by 
copper, and the copper finally byiron. To produce sulphate of cop- 
per he dissolves the oxygen obtained under the above third head in 
sulphuric acid, The silver and gold, or either silver or gold, remain 
undissolved. 

Now, I am quite ready to admit that there are comparatively few 
companies (considering the.number of failures that are on record 
with regard to poor copper processes) who would be inclined to 
undertake the risk of erecting the necessary works, but Mr. Dennis 
would have no difficulty in finding many who would permit him to 
put up works and work their poor ores, giving him an agreement 
to take them at a fixed price upon proof of their capability to yield 
5 per cent. net profit for six consecutive months, he taking half the 
profits earned during the probationary period, MINER. 

Liverpool, Dec. - 


RAILWAYS FOR NORTH CORNWALL. 
Srr,—Considerable interest has recently been aroused in the minds 
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of the inhabitants of North Cornwall from the fact that the neigh- | 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE MIN 


' tation in at once acknowledgir 


| has afforded me, in common with your numerous other readers, 
| present display is 
fan embodiment of 








In addition to the metals the mineral Slate abounds in immense 
quantities. Slate and slab rock exists very extensively. But the 
chief slate formation is in the neighbourhood of Camelford, where the 
beds cover a great many square miles. This district is best known 
commercially as the Delabole district, the slates produced from 
which have a world-wide fame, on account of their superior quality. 
The source of traffic to a line of railway passing through this neigh- 
bourhood from the transit of slate alone could not fail to be an im- 
| portant item. A very large portion of the slates and slabs produced, 
| now obliged to be shipped, would pass over a line of railway did 
| such exist. Slates are carted a distance ranging up to 40 miles from 
| the quarries, at an enormous cost for carriage, the commercial mean- 
| ing of which is the minimum consumption of the article in such 
| neighbourhoods. The rail, however, banishing distance, and reduc- 
| ing the cost of carriage to a fraction, would scatter those celebrated 
| Slabs tenfold, to the no small advantage of the railway companies, 
|and at the same time produce such favourable effects in the slate 
| quarries as to enhance their value very much, and bring them into far 
| greater importance. The like fact is, of course, the more or less ap- 
| plicable to all property in the neighbourhood through which the 
line passes. RESIDENT. 





QUEENSLAND TIN. 

Str,—The following isan extract from a letter, received last week, 
from as intelligent a tin miner as ever left St. Just for Australia. 
Writing from Ballarat, he says—“ Bad news from Queensland and 
| Port Darwin; it seems to me that the whole is collapsing altogether, 
and speculators are doing nothing but losing money.” I think you 
will do right to insert the above in your next paper, as I feel confi- 
dent the information is reliable. Tin MINER. 

Penzance, Dec. 5. 

THE NEW GOLD DISTRICT—ISLAND OF ARUBA, 

Srr,—Acquainted with every corner of this island, with its in- 

habitants, climate, resources, and mineral wealth, a few observations 


thereon may interest some of your readers. In old charts the name 
}is engraved Oruba. In “ La Lingua Papiemento” the pronunciation 








| of the English letter “ v” is often assimilated to that of “b;” hence | 
in Oro being shortened, | 


| Uva is pronounced “ Uba,” and that of “O” 
the modern name of Aruba has been substituted for “ Oruva,” the 
selection of which, so appropriate to gold fields, was probably made 
| by the early Spaniards after their discoveries. So little was this 
| island generally known that in August, 1869, the British Consul at 
| Point Thomas, with the captain of a vessel of 250 tons, chartered to 


the island, had great difficulty in obtaining satisfactory evidence | 
| there that along the island there was safe anchorage for such a| 
| vessel. The currents, or stream, or “strom,” as they are called, from | 
| E.N.E., under the influence of the trade winds, are very strong, and, | 


therefore, except upon business, there is little inducement to the in- 
habitants or others to enjoy the beautiful sailing they would other- 
| wise do, and there was little communication with the island. 
| The first native gold found in the island in modern years (1823) 
| was by a shepherd boy, in stooping to drink in one of the river 
| beds, and for which he obtained some exchange ata store as copper, 
when gradually the discovery was made, and the Government worked 
| the alluvial gold fields, and very pure and heavy gold was found in 
the small dry river beds and in alluvial ground. In the first con- 
| cession which was made of the mineral rights of the islands to the 
Netherlands, which took effect in L854, were several obstacles to its 
| adoption in this country, as, if a company was formed in England, 
a double board was required in the Netherlands, as well as official 
| Netherlands representatives in the colonies; and a further condition 


| was required, that not less than 50 natives should be constantly em- | 


ployed, under penalty of forfeiture of the concession. The Goyern- 
ment were likewise entitled to a royalty of 24 per cent. 

In 1867, whilst proofs of the ores were being made in England, 
with arrangements for the necessary works in the island, a Senor 
Isola appeared on the ground, never having taken any part in the 

| discoveries, or of the proofs made up to that period, but being en- 
| raptured with what he saw of the works of others, waved his wand, 
| and in the euphonious parliamentary language of the celebrated Mr, 
| D'Israeli, “ whilst the boys were bathing he ran away with the 
clothes.” 


called on to keep employed at all times 50 natives (although now 


they will probably employ 1000); a yearly part of about 210/. | 


English, 2500 fl. Dutch, was the ground rent. This concession has 
| been confirmed by the Government, and enlarged in favour of the 
enterprising Americans who acquired it by purchase from Senor 
Isola, and who have since formed the Aruba Island Gold Mining 
Company (Limited); but who, notwithstanding proofs made since 
their acquisition of the property entirely confirming the auriferous 
character of the country, are possibly not sensible of the real prize 
they It may, perhaps, be added, though not generally 
known or remembered, that British subjects are not within the circle 
| of most favoured nations (say Spain for one) to whom the royal 
and national rights of the Netherlands are accorded, and vhen such 
are especially desired John “must be a Dutchman” if he can. All 
nations will, however, be gla 1 to hear of the good prospects of con- 
tinuous large supplies of gold from this now additional acknow- 
ledged gold field. 
A ForRMER RESIDENT FOR SOME YEARS ON THE ISLAND. 
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Supplement 


it was JOSIAH, not Jehu, 


{In the letter on this subject, in the 
Hitchins was printed for J. Hitchins ; 
Devon Consols.]} 


AN AMERICAN’S VIEWS OF THE TIN MINES OF CORNWALL. 

Str,—The rejoinder of Mr. G. W. Baker to my remarks on his for- 
mer letter to you isanample acknowledgement of their truthfulness 
and impregnability of my position, yet, at the same time, is an in- 
genious though clumsy attempt to palliate a gross error. It is no 


to last week’s Journal, Jehu 


who brought out 


| uncommon thing for men to have recourse to personal abuse when 
from all accessibility to | 


they are driven into a corner, and cut off 


facts in argument. If bullying were mining I should have no hesi- 
if him my superior; but as it is not, 
and as I have met with similar treatment before from similar pre- 
tenders, I am rather amused than otherwise at the entertainment he 
The 
no doubt a striking portrait of the man himself 
all that he is, and the conclusion of all that he 
He has evidently to learn that mining in Corn- 

a business, with a view to the best pecuniary 
] 


knows of mining. 
wall is conducted as 


In the new concession, granted in 1868, the terms were | 
far more liberal, no royalty was required, nor was the company | 


bourhood has been the scene of an uncommonly large number of sur- 
veyors taking surveys of intended lines of railway. It would ap 

pear as if all of a sudden the eyes of those interested in railway 
traffic in Cornwall and Devon, and also in lines drawing support | 
from these counties, were beginning to open to see the enormous | 


| results, prosecuted upon the merits and peculiarities of each indivi- 
| dual concern, and is not decorated in fanciful attire, with the cild- 
ing made prominent, for ulterior and nefarious purposes. 

If the Boscaswell Downs Mine is in the condition that Mr. Baker 
says it is—machinery out of doors, shafts untimbered which should 





capabilities of the neighbourhood and their consequent requirements, | be timbered, and water dripping everywhere from the upper to the 
while it would be too much to expect that all the intended schemes | lower levels, ‘tive of the damage it mav do in a soft ground 
would obtain the needful Government sanction, yet it isto be hoped | mine as that is reported to be, and the additi mal expense it may in- 
many will. West Devon and North Cornwall have really and truly | volve in raising the water from greater depths than needs be, toge- 
been neglected as regards railway communication. No doubt one | ther with the ill-conditi m of their dressing-floor and the demoralise l 
of the leading causes has been the want of capital. But this may | state of their workpeople, as affirmed by Mr. Baker—then I have no 
not be all. The curse of unreasonable opposition, directly or indi-| hesitation in saying that no one has any right to assume that that 
rectly, however, has, it is to be feared, done its work too well. May mine is a fit representative of the tin mines of Cornwall: and, having 
former shortsightedness be set aside, and the commercial telescope | said as much, will leave the avower of such statements to those whom 


be adjusted at the right focus respecting these deserving districts. | they more immediately concern. 












The tract of country between Barnstaple and Wadebridge embraces As no facts contained in my letter in the Supplement to the Jour- 
large areas of agricultural and mineral districts, the former very ex- | nal of Nov. 30 have been controverted, I have nothing to do but to 
tensive indeed ; the latteralso extensive, to say nothing of the mine- | dilate on the subject in a general way, and here I may remark that 
ral ground between Wadebridge and Trur rhe capabilities of these | to call ill names in a controversy,or to have recourse, however qua- 
districts in an agricultural point of view to afford railway traffic | lified, to the application of uncomplimentary epithets, may be very 
are difficult tu estimate, but they may safely be put dow1 great. | fashionable in some quarters, and may there serve to strengthen one 

] ; ] , 7 a {hi ym it 1 = -_ - . 

Relative to the p ble supply of traffic from minerals th most | side of a disputed position; but it will not doso inthis country. As 





of railway would | to myself, I never plunge into a dust cloud, especially when I have 
| reason to know that it was purposely raised to bewilder and mislead 
} me; I rather pre fer to move in My owl normal sphere, beyond its 
| reach, and that of the writer by whose instrumentality it was pro- 
| duced, It would savour of much weakness in me to condescend to 
in which | a vindication of my knowledge of mining in this country. That is 

| 9s well known to othersas it is to myself; but I have lived in places 


sanguine can only guess what a line open up. 
That minerals abound over a large portion of the ground is quite 
clear. The four leading metals of the two western counties 
per, tin, lead, and iron—are known to abound within the 
the district. It is equally a fact that large quantities of those mine- 
Tals must remain unearthed unless the neighbourhoods 


they abound are opened up by railway communication. 


cop- 








bounds of 


| keen-eyed practical man, whom I questioned pretty closely, and I 





where one cannot be credited with what he knows, nor with what 
he is, and where the practice is common amongst a certain ¢lags 

augment your own importance by a studied disparagement of oth - 
and where the measure of success attendant upon such practic ag. 
looked upon as the proper criterion of business abilities, sine 

What a perversion of ideas and abuse of language is exhibj 
Mr. Baker's performance. How ill applied is the Latin phra 
coethes scribendi, to one whose writing was instigated by se f-defe 
Cornish mining was assailed, and I am an endorser of its princi og 
and a Cornish man; and, therefore, my defence of Cornish bicinn 
was indirectly self-defence. When I first read “An American’s Views 
of Cornish Tin Mining” I regarded them as being merely an peg 
pade of a turgid imagination, rendered licentious by over indulgence. 
but his rejoinder, in last week’s Journal, to my strictures of the fon: 
mer week has entirely undeceived me, as by that it is clearly to a 
seen that he had an ulterior object. Hisown words are—“ As to other 
improvements to replace the concatenation of fortuitous cireum. 
stances now employed in tin washing, some suggestions may be made 
at the proper time, and to the proper persons.” In this paragraph 
we have the object; and, to prepare the way for its success, the phe: 
sent methods of tin dressing required to be disparaged—that is to 
increase the apparent yalue of one thing another thing in juxta-posi- 
tion to it must be depreciated. He has also stated, as an apology aa 
the publication of his véews of Cornish tin mining, that it was done 
with the concurrence and approval of some interested in Cornish 
mines, but in what their interests consist is not stated. It might be 
by revolutionising a system which would immediately require 
itself superseded by something else. 

Mr. Baker does not attempt to controvert my figures as to the 
money value of a ton of stuff containing 20 Ibs. of black tin at 80/. per 
ton, but evades the point with a flourish, that when he teaches arith- 
metic he hopes to have gentlemen for his pupils. This probably ig 
a more characteristic remark than he intended it to be. I mean of 
course, as to himself, as I am happy to know that no man can be 
esteemed a gentleman in this country who is not already instructed 
in the science of mathematics. My opponent accuses me of haying 
written more in my last letter than I knew of mining, but that he 
has much more to say on the subject. Iam very glad that he has. 
and would like to hear from him, by way of a beginning, what ad. 
vantage can accrue to mining from the timbering of a shaft which 
is sufficiently firm without to be self-supporting ? And, further 
what are the peculiarities and fundamental principles of Cornish tin 
dressing—two branches of mining which he has specially instanced 
as faulty at the Boscaswell Downs Mine? Ie also assumes tobe very 
valiant because he can write what he thinks about the habits and 
customs of the English,and have it published in an English journal, 
a piece of bravado, by the way, which I esteem as being highly com- 
plimentary, not to himself, as he intended, but to the English press, 
It stimulates my pride to reflect that Lam a citizen of a country 
whose institutions, including the press, are as free in their operation 
as they are alleged to be in theory. Would that he could say ag 
much for the institutions of America. Perhaps, I cannot do bett r, 
as our friend seems to luxuriate in Latin quotations, than to conclud 
with one; it is both pertinent to-the case and applicable to him 
Ab alto expectes, altert quod fee eres. RobERT Knapp, 

Liskeard, Dee. 10. 

N. ENNOR’S REMARKS ON THE QUANTITY OF TIN ANNUALLY 
WASHING DOWN THE RED RIVER, 

Srr,—With your permission, I will make a few remarks on Tin 
Mining and Tin Dressing. Ihave recently been on a tour of inspec- 
tion of mines and stamps through Cornwall with a gentleman in- 
terested in mines, and like most other sight-seers and freethinkers 
we strolled over many of the most celebrated tin mines in the county, 
| such as Doleoath, Tincroft, Cook’s Kitchen, North Pool, and many 

others; in fact, we visited most of the mines situated near the 
| celebrated Red River valley. I may as well at once set it down as 
a valley glutted with tin. Having heard extraordinary tales re- 
| specting the loss of tin from the mines from all the people we met, 
| we wended our way down for about 4 a mile through it, and I am 
| bound to admit I was taken by surprise. I observed man’s inyen- 
| tive genius had been sorely tried in finding out the best means of 
working the mines, bringing the poor massses of tinstuff to the 
surface, and extracting the tin therefrom. These hitherto hidden 
| treasures many men will argue have lain concealed there ever since 
Adam’s creation; but from that view I differ, and I am convinced 
that all sound practical men of the present day will do the same, 
knowing as we do that six-sided quartz diamonds have grown long 
since Adam mouldered in the dust, and on that diamond may be 
seen cubes of mundic and lead formed on its sides and angles. On 
some stones as many as six or eight substances may be seen formed 
on a first base. I cannot suppose that Cornwall now contains a sin- 
gle keen, practical miner who has not come to the conclusion that 
large portions of the tin and every other ore found in this prolific 
vale has been formed there long since the Ancient Britons held 
sway or the Druids had the pre-eminence over and on what are 
called and supposed to be their own sacred rocks, and which were 
visible to us on the sides and summits of the surrounding hills, I 
will not, however, carry this subject further, but leave it in the 
hands of all freethinkers, with liberty to form their own opinions 
as to the age of ail ores, my opinion having been formed long since, 
and every day I am strengthened in the belief that there is nota 
single substance in all creation butis continually changing its position. 
teturning, therefore, to the valley, allow me to bring before the 
notice of the mining interest and the public generally a subject of 
tartling interest, obtained from the best authority I could procure. 
Grounded thus on well authenticated evidence, I set them down as 
facts, which are stubborn things to war against. First, I notice the 
quantity of tin returned by the companies working tin mines inand 
about this valley is said at a rough estimate to be about 500 tons 
perannum. This portion is carried into the accounts of the mines 
to meet expenses and pay dividends. A great number of the mines, 
however, are only acting as so many lodestones continually draw- 
ing money from well-intentioned shareholders’ pockets in the shape 
of calls, but all men know that legitimate mining in prolific rocks 
is a paying thing if managed by practical, thinking, and smart 
agents. But to make them paying ones the agents must stick to 
their mine like limpets to a rock, and have no other source to get 
their pay-day from except the ores of the mine. In my day I have 
seen many mines managed by men called good miners who were 
quiet/and easy, and yet never returned a shilling to the company. 
whilst the same mine in other and smarter hands would have paid 
thousands, These quiet and easy men have most of them the knack 
of writing coaxing reports which draw from the shareholders 
pockets what ought to have been used to purchase bread for their 
children for years after the mine should have been handoned. ; 

Next, I turn to the rich Red River and analyze it. Into this the 
refuse of many tin mines falls, and ¢in associates with iron oxtd 
causing it to be called the “Red River,” having exterminated all 
fish and almost every other living thing in it. Having long heard 
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Lino 
that tin was washing down to the sea, in our stroll down the valley 
I questioned many of those we saw working on the spot respecting 
it. Their answers almost stunned me. One of them told me that 
70,0001. worth of tin was annually caught by men who got hold of 
little slips and corners by the water side, and one lord received 


| over 
L000/. a year as dues for only a portion of the stream. I met one 


drew out from him that he left a situation he had ina large tin 
min¢ e and took a corner by the Red River side in preference 
to being a well paid tin-dresser; he was, however, wide awake, 
saving they were only fools who informed me, and that he 
sell his tin for half what they said he got out. I found on enquiry 
respecting him that when he commenced catching tin in the valley 
he stuck to it like a leech, up in time in the morning, jumping ite 
any passing key-cart to get there more quickly, but the fruits ¢ ; 
river soon produced him a pony and trap, and now he has a horse, 
trap, and silver-mounted harness, This is an item 1n confirmation 
of the report of the riches which go down the river. I had — 
me a portion of the copy of a dues collector’s book, showing — 
50,0001. worth of tilts yearly caught and prevented from ren 
down this Red River, aitd_ from the best authenticated accounts 
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tI could come to no other conclusion than that 50,000/. worth of 
tin really is annually caught by these men, recently termed “squat- 
ters.” The sea beach, too, is said to be now worth 1/. per ton. 
therefore the nearest calculation I can arrive at is that there is at 

t 60,000/. worth of tin annually sent down this river, which vast 
wm is lost even to the dividend-paying mineowners; this must fall 
yery heavily on those who are gontinually paying calls, and is most 
painful to contemplate. * 

Now comes the grand question—Are the best means used at the 
pines to catch or detain a larger portion of the tin? To me it is 
clear it is not properly handled. I know tin will go down the 
yiream, butit should not go to this extent. Then, what is to bedone 
jocatch it ? Many persons informed me that there isnota work on the 
yiver but one or more of the mine agents above, or their friends, are 
gharing With the “squatters ;” but this 1 do not credit. Still there 
jg a mystery about 60,000). a-year going down the river; and cer- 
ginly if any agent could be proved to be feeding on the “squatters ’ 
returns the shareholders should weed them out. These men on the 
stream are men of genius, and useful men, and are doing nothing 
wrong in catching the tin ; but they should be at or near the mine, 
ptaining the tin for the company. To speak plainly, it is my be- 
jief the tin at the mines is not properly handled if so much goes 
down the stream. In my day I have had the dressing of nearly 
every sort of ore, and long ago I discovered that tin is a ticklish 
thing to deal with; but these are points that I call every agent’s 
attention to, and ask them to point out what is to be done to 
catch this loss of tin to the mine proprietors? I might even say 
waste of tin, seeing that parties tell me the seabeach is worth 1J. per 
ton; but they do not tell us ving! gogeny is gone to sea, or if Nature 
requires it there to tin the fish; if so, it would not be wise to war 
with Nature’s laws, 

Still, there is a question that forcibly arises, and one somewhat 
mysterious, on this very point. It is said that 6 lbs. of tin per ton 
will pay at the mine for raising, stamping, and returning, and leave 
aprofit to the proprietors—in fact, I know of mines doing it. This 
being so, I set down 6 Ibs, of tin to be worth 6s., out of which dues 
and every expense has to be paid for raising, stamping, washing, 
and purifying, and the sea beach, if worth I/. per ton, should have 
%) lbs. of tin to the ton, Then, why work tin mines only worth 
fz, per ton? This may bea puzzler to every book-taught profes- 
gr, but itis one which many a practical man may unravel, and I 
ell upon practical tin miners and dressers to do their best to do so, 
for itis a subject of importance. Ionce remember a would-be scien- 
tific man being with me and the late Mr. T. R. Avery, who was very 
fond of questioning allhis workpeople as he met them. The would- 
be learned man asked him why he wasted time with such men? Mr. 
Avery laughing replied that it was his hobby, as he never exchanged 
one hundred words with one of them without beingable to turn one 
» profitable account. I will continue this subject in a series of 
letters, and I hope they will be read by every tin miner, and that 
«me of them will give open and candid replies to them, with their 
names attache, or I must pass them unnoticed. I havehere named 
oily the Red River, but these remarks apply to the refuse of every 
tin mine in the two counties, unless it is proved that the red oxide 
of iron has a greater tendency to carry off tin than other substances, 
N. ENNOR. 


UNCERTAINTY IN MINING—No. I. 


Sir,—Our age is an age of unprecedented and singular activities. 
(elerity of movement and quickness of thought are pressed into re- 
quisition in every phase of our life. Weseem impelled by irrepres- 
sible influences and desires. From proverbial slowness and stolidity 
we have gone to the antithesis of over haste. Human impulsion is 
ttretched to its extremest tension. Our willsare inoperative before 
the waves of progress and retardation which either advance us to 
the aeme of prosperity or hurry us to the goal of adversity. Coin- 
cident with the application of steam to the purposes of locomotion 
and propulsion, and electricity to the communication of intelligence, 
our conceptions have been quickened and intensified. We now rush 
in where once we feared to tread. We appear parsimonious of time, 
but prodigal in effort. We compress into a few years the work of 
along life. This tendency to supra exertion is not limited to our in- 
tellectual and political advancement, but manifests itself in our com- 
mercial and speculative pursuits, and is too often accompanied by 
evil results. We have softened brains, premature decay, and short- 
ened lives, We are constantly brought into circumstances which 
imperil our fiscal status, and drive us to the verge of almost national 
bankruptcy. We have our alternating periods of unexampled pros- 
jerity and stagnation, and depressing pecuniary difficulties. 

Butitisremarkable that in the midst of this wonderful intellectual 
ievelopment and scientific research we have no truly scientific basis 
for mining operations, and this is the more unaccountable, seeing 
that science is so extensively and successfully applied to the various 
branches of our industry and manufacture. Science is the true co- 
ajutor and minister of human progress; no domain of nature is 
erempted from its keen and eagerscrutiny. The remote planet and 
the most familiar substances are alike subjected to analysis. With 
tngular prevision, “She stretches forth her hand and charms the 
test secret from the moon,” By its aid we are gradually acquiring 
fipremacy over the destructive elements of nature, and no depart- 
nent of our social life remains unaffected by its power. We have 
made the lightning the swift messenger of thought, and have re- 
duced the power of steam to the docility of childhood; we have male 
the beam of light our portrait painter and the sun the recorder of his 
isily history ; the pathless sea has become the familiar highway of 
all nations, and our commercial intercourse with diverse peoples has 
been accelerated and enlarged; we have enriched our pharmacopeeia 
by the knowledge of plants, and have transmuted dead and inert 
matter into living force and useful commodities, and in other mani- 
fold ways we are constantly deriving wealth and strength. Our 
tivilisation would be incomplete and impossible without the auxili- 
atyassistance of science. Ithas been well said “The thoughts of men 
ire widening as the progress of the sun.” We are witnesses to the 
low evolution of great governing and regulating principles from 
the most apparently contradictory facts, and, doubtless, as our cul- 
‘ute Increases the correlatiou of all force will become more and 
wore manifest. 

But we have not sufficiently utilised our increased knowledge in 
Mining. It is true we have perfected our machinery, and improved 
wur mode of dressing and preparing mining products. We have added 
9 our facilities for sinking and hauling by a more extensive appli- 
‘ation of mechanical power, but still one without any reliable in- 
oo bo gnc our explorations, we grope on in comparative 
= eae and, at best, resemble human truffle hunters. Our actions 
the ® instinctive than inductive, and we are too contented with 
He rude and appeasing empiric that “ where ’tis there ’tis.” We have 
*arcely superseded the use of the dowsing-rod. Is there a necessary 
ay seg between mining and uncertainty? We presume that 
len A hoagy sages the deposition of metallic minerals, that chance 
lides then C , va operate more powerfully in the production of 
that the ohh le formation of matter generally; and ‘it is obvious 
ta, would n re me facts, and the accumulated experience we por- 
Sammon ro erably hasten our enlightenment, and decrease our 
the view of ey were systematically arranged, and prepared with 
eparably sth ving the many difficult questions which appear in- 
7 moe: Aran sang with the deposition of metallic veins. Theory 
wt a — too long been antagonistic to eachother: we have 
tt us in ge > effect a combination which would materially as- 

sanlneglonae anation of many vbscure phenomena. ‘ 
tad tightly a — distrustupon theassertionsof the mere theorist, 
to themseles ~ wd in many cases those thec-risers have arrogated 
Medicted a he re edge which they have never acquired,and have 
vith “feet lich have been proved to be totally at variance 
ave culouaty ained facts. Unfortunately, these would-be geologists 
diner shouldes, Bm art the advance of scientific mining, but the 
Nnemb »t be deterred by such impediments; and he should also 
tant t that whatever objections he raises to theorising, he is con- 
Matly compelled to exerci culty ied to tl 
ltive ai » exercise the same faculty as applied to the re- 
dj istances of the planets in his daily avocation to meet the 
lifficulties hie P Soe wo ee oF “ 
8 which beset his pursuit ; and we would remind him, also, 


only a shrewd guess, or at least an opinion founded upon inference. 
Take for example “ Bode’s Law of Arithmetical Progression,” and 
the doctrine of “‘ Phyllotaxisin Botany.” We have verified by actual 
discovery the correctness of the former theory, and have learnt by 
the latter that leaves are not promiscuously ay a upon trees, but 
that they are disposed in such a manner as to be in accordance with 
geometrical order aud arithmetical exactness. In those cases the 
theory anticipated the fact, and to its promulgation may be attri- 
buted the discovery. 

It is quite possible that in mining a similar result would follow 
if we would discard prejudice, and investigate the doctrine which 
seems so opposed to our preconceived opinions. We know full well 
that the mine agent has comparatively litgle time to devote to such 
investigation, and we assume that we are imputing no blame to him 
when we assert that in too many instances his previous education 
unfits him for the task, even if he were so disposed. Considering 
the great disadvantages ander which he labours, he cannot be praised 
too highly for the skill and ability he exhibits. But we submit 
we have sufficient evidence of a rudimentary charactor to form a 
basis for induction. We know that copper and lead lodes have each 
their respective bearings and dip—that cross-courses cause displace- 
ments to the right or left of the truecourse. We know that certain 
rocks are congenial fer the production of mineral, and that the con- 
tiguity of the vein to such strata enhances the chances of productive- 
ness. We know that in certain localities when similar indications 
obtain that the same lode is found productive and poor, the distance 
of afew fathoms apparently determining the oppositeconditions. We 
know that a change in the eonstitution of granite—its decomposi- 
tion—affects the value of the lode. Tin is usually associated with 
chloride and granite, but quite recently we have discovered it in 
combination with arsenical pyritesat New Great Consols. We know 
that copper is almost exclusively found in clay-slate, but we have 
a remarkable exception to this, for according to De la Beche, the 
rich deposit of ore at Wheal Friendship is in the carbonaceous 
strata. What freak of nature is it that fimits the existence of tin 
to the counties of Devon and Cornwall ? and how is it that man- 
ganese is only associated with trappean rocks and dunstone? These 
are only a few of the facts and questions which continually present 
themselves to the mind of the intelligent and thoughtful miner for 
solution. 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to recapitulate all the indi- 
cations which induce men to explore, and which guide them in the 
formation of opinion and the estimationof mining property, but suf- 
ficient has been adduced to show that they do not warrant us in 
assuming that they are a mere fortuitous concourse of circumstances. 
Law is as much concerned in the production of these dissimilar 
eifects as it is in the production of the determinate crystalline forms 
which enables us to classify our minerals. All the kingdoms of 
Nature are under the dominion of law and order. It would be un- 
wise to suppose that the mineral deposits which exist in our midst 
are the result of caprice and chance. It wonld be equally unwise to 
suppose that it is impossible to form a basis for induction because 
we have already evidence to the contrary. The exploration of our 
coal fields the sinking of Artesian wells, and the predicated existence 
of gold are purely matters of geological induction. Very few have 
been theattempts to reduce the disorder and uncertainty to order 
and certainty. 

Mr. Hopkins, in his “ Magnetism and Geology,” has suggested an 
approximative cause. Mr. W.J. Henwood ina recent work has aimed 
at a similar result, but the great field of urexplored facts is still 
open for the exercise of ingenuity, observation, and thought. Our 
theories are unsatisfactory, and only approach the character of in- 
cipient explorations, our ideas are still in a state of chaotic confu- 
sion. If the miners who style themselves mining engineers, and 
who we suppose possess the requisite information to entitle them 
to the appellation, were to devote their attention to the elucidation 
ot these difficult questions, they would be employing their time and 
talents more usefully than in the production of reports which too 
often lead speculators to invest their capital in adventurers which 
terminate in disappointment and loss, and we would indicate to 
Mr. Barnard, our latest and great authority on mineral deposits, 
that if he were to employ his thought in the same direction it would 
do more to avoid the impending bloodshed and ruin of London than 
his great discovery of silver. H. E. 


REVIEW OF MINING FOR THE YEAR 1872—No. II. 


Srm,-—After the fearful panic and protracted collapse of 1825-6, 
and up to the year 1830, mining enterprise in Cornwall was all but 
dormant; nay, many of the great uniertakings were abandoned, 
and the spirit of adventure had subsided into reckless indifference, 
not only in respect to the present but apparently in regard to the 
future. It is true that at that period we had the wonderful mines 
of Gwennap, Camborne, St. Ives, and St. Just to inspire confidence, 
but it took all the wealth of the Consolidated Mines, St. Ives Con- 
sols, Levant, Great Wheal Vor, Dolcoath, Cook’s Kitchen, North and 
South Roskear, Old Tolgus, Harmony and Montague, tne Crinnisses, 
Tresavean, Penstrulhal, with others of minor note in Cornwall, to- 
gether with the marvellous riches of Wheal Friendship, in Devon- 
shire, to awaken anil rekindle the latent spark of action, and thus 
sustain the hopes of capitalists in the future successes of mining. 
At this period the mining interests of Cornwall suffered severely ; 
the Great Wheal Alfred, under the management of Messrs. Taylor 
was wound up—labour became scarce, workmen, as a rule, not half 
employed, and wages declined to the minimum point. Miners 
were paid only from 30s. to 35s., and up to 40s., or (say) 18/. to 24/. 
a-year, working 48 up to 60 hours per week, captains 4/. to 5/., while 
in exceptional cases only did managers receive above 7 to 8 guineas 
per month, devoting their whole time and services to the use of 
their employers. 

Two years later, 1832, the Reform Bill was passed, and the two 
general elections in that year infused enterprise and the spirit of 
adventure once more into Cornish mining, and great was the ac- 
tivity which prevailed for the ensuing 10 years, and up to the mania, 
for the construction of railways that culminated in the panic of 
1847. During this period were discovered South and West Caradon, 

‘ast Crofty, Botallack, Providence, Margaret, Trethellan, Treviskey, 
Brewer. Carn Brea, Tincroft, Seton, North Pool, East Pool, Devon 
Great Consols, Trelawny, Mary Ann, Par Consols, Fowey Consols, 
Wheal Basset, and various other successful mines, that at present 
are either merged into and amalgamated with the concessions of 
other companies, or otherwise “ spun their yarns,” and cease to exist 
as profitable adventures. At no period did mines pay so well as 
for the 10 years 1835 to 1845. We had then Tresavean paying 100/. 
per share two-monthly, with an occasional bonus, 32/. paid, or (say) 
201. a year for each 1/. sterling subscribed. East Rose, 60/. to 807. 
two-monthly and others. For example, at Levant, South Caradon, 
North Roskear, St. Ives Consols, Fowey Consols, Devon Great Con- 
sols, Par Consols, Basset, Carn Brea, and Botallack were ten of the 
most brilliant prizes of the period to which we refer; and subjoined 


are the statistics of the properties in question up to the current date :— 
Outlay. ividends. 
eee £ 175,160 





Levant 








Bouth Caradon .............ccccersssereee 355,584 
Worth TASKER «00. .0cccrcevccesosessocses 104,008 
Bt. Tves COmOOds .....0cc.ccccccscccrese 446 50 
PAWS COMGIN i csssrcesiscsescscascasses 205,000 
Devon Great Consols 1,192,960 
BOP COMTGE cccccessctcesessacecscoesesces 220.960 
BASS 2.00 00000.0000 826,912 
Carn Brea ..... 277,000 
FURR, cyscresecrccevesscreccesneceenves 123,950 

NE cissdtisodsvsteremensteeeia BAD TOS scicecrscvecasercesesees 23,428,026 


The gross expenditure of capital on these ten mines amounted to 
73,768i., and the dividends reach the large sum:of 3,428,026/., being 
46/. 10s. on every pound sterling invested. Par Consols and Fowey 
Consols have ceased to exist as mines of importance, but Levant, St. 
Ives Consols, and North Roskear appear likely to revive, while the 
other five still rank among our choicest dividend concerns, and com- 
mand a market value of 400,000/., being 560 per cent, on the capital 
embarked, in addition to dividends. . 

The aspect of the labour market in the Far West is widely differ- 
ent at the present moment from the position it assumed in the years 





at : A 4 
What is now proved to have a real existence in fact, was once 





very rarely beyond an average of 50s. up to 55s. per month; and now, 
owing to emigration, and the continuous drafts of skilled miners to 
Australia, America, Canada, the Brazils, California, and other foreign 
countries, added to the success attending the development of our tin- 
producing districts, the demand being increased for labour in home 
enterprises, and the supply greatly diminished as well as deteriorated 
in value, while the hours of employment are fewer, and consequently 
the amount of work effected lessened in volume and worth tu the 
owners of mines; the average wages at this time is not far short of 
4/. 10s. per month of four weeks, of 40 to 42 hours occupation, It 
will, therefore, be well for the workmen to remember that capital 
has its claims as well as labour, while society has its claims as well. 
It is true that many companies are paying exceeding well, but then 
materials, machinery, and merchandise are 30 to 40 per cent. in ad- 
vance of the prices ruling 20 years ago. Hence the proprietors of 
mines have to encounter extra charges on every point, and but for 
the greatly enhanced price of tin, and the quotations ruling for lead 
and blende, it is a question whether the great producing districts of 
Camborne, Illogan, Redruth, St. Austell, St. Agnes, Uny Lelant, and 
St. Just would now be so remunerative as were the mines over the 
period 1830 to 1835, when the average remuneration to workmen was 
barely one moiety of that now prevailing. The men have, however, 
claims on their side, as well as capitalists who work the Cornish 
mines, and but for the restricted hours of employment we should 
have more sympathy with the labourers than we have, especially re- 
garding the high prices of provisions, and the enhanced cost of the 
necessaries—say naught of the luxuries—of life. 

Returning. however, to the year 1830, Dolcoath, Cook’s Kitchen, 
North and South Roskear, East Crofty, Stray Park, Wheal Frances, 
and Camborne Vean were the only mines at work on the north side 
of the Carn Brea hill, with Basset on the south side, comprising the 
two parishes of Camborne and Illogan. Tincroft and Carn Brea, 
now twoof the best and most profitable tin mines in Cornwall, were 
at that period suspended, and the workings filled with water. It 
is true that we had the Old Tolgus, Harmony and Montague, and 
Old Buller in Redruth, with the brilliant success of Tresavean and 
the Gwennap Mines to encourage the late Capt. Teague to re-work 
the former and Joseph Lyle the latter, and wonderful have been the 
results of their achievements. Penstruthal, too, at this period was 
in its zenith, having realised 80,000/. of copper ores in one year, but 
at this period neither South Frances, East, West, and North Basset 
were known, nor were the richesof East Crofty, East Pool, or North 
Pool even discovered, far less developed. The first-named gentle- 
man had met with distinguished success at Tresavean, which at one 
time, as already stated, divided 600/. upon each 32/. 10s. share yearly 
—that he not only started Tincroft, but likewise Trumpet Con- 
sols, still paying 8000/. dividends yearly, and likewise several other 
important and valuable old abandoned mines until he became the 
most distinguished miner of the day. ‘Capt. Lyle also started the 
Relistian, Duffield, and Wheal Kitty (St. Agnes), the last of which is 
one of our best existing tin properties, and adjoining which is the 
St. Agnes Consols, that bids fair to rival its rich neighbours; about 
the same period Lord de Dunstanville and the Messrs. Praeds started 
the East Crofty, that declared dividends of over 98,000/. upon an 
expenditure of about 11,000/. The success of this property led to 
the re-working of East Pool, North Pool, West Tolgus, and other 
valuable properties. 

About the year 1840 Dolcoath and Cook’s Kitchen showed unmis- 
takeable signs of exhaustion of copper ores, and their executives paid 
little or no attention to tin as a product for future operations with 
chances of gains; and even the late Capt. Charles Thomas, 10 years 
later, spoke of tin in a qualified manner, and profits depending wholly 
upon the market price of that metal. In fact, the discovery of the 
immense deposit in Dolcoath, “so valuable in depth,” was made by 
a pare of tributers, who drove a cross-cut at their own risks, upon 
an agreement to have a high tribute for six months, in case of suc- 
cess, as a reward for their time and enterprise. The results are 
manifest ; they were richly and deservedly recompensed, while the 
adventurers have secured a property worth 285,000/., and dividends 
of 45,645/. a year. We allude to this circumstance as evidencing the 
value set on tin ores in this at present unparalled district so recently 
as 20 to 23 years ago. This property is greatly enhanced in worth; 
consequent on an extension of ground westward, a portion of Stray 
Park being added to this company’s grant. Adjoining this mine is 
situate the New Dolcoath, comprising the western part of Stray 
Park, Camborne Vean, and Wheal Frances setts, and embodying a 
field for mining enterprise unsurpassed in the county of Cornwall. 
The company consists of 8000 shares of 3/. each, fully paid-up, and 
the returns are now just merging into gains, and, according to the 
judgment of practical authorities, these will materially and rapidly 
augment during the coming and succeeding years. The levels of 
Dolcoath are extended into this property, and for a long course of 
years the works can be prosecuted without the aid, and consequent 
outlay and expense, of pumping-power, which alone is equal toa di- 
vidend of 10 per cent. on the capital. There is not only promise in 
the prospective, but certain and substantial dividends near at hand, 
and we must again congratulate Capt. Vivian on having secured a 
prize in this instance,as we did last week in referring to South Con- 
durrow and the St. Agnes Consols. It is also a point of immense 
value in favour of the secretary, Mr. Comyn, who so early in his ca- 
reer so fortunately and happily secures among his constituency a 
mine of such sterling promise and advancing wealth. 

There are many peculiar and favourable characteristics associated 
with New Dolcoath. In the first place, the lodes in their upper sec- 
tions were exceedingly rich in copper, as was the case with Dol- 
coath, Cook’s Kitchen, Tincroft, and Carn Brea, all of which are now 
communicated with each other, and constitute the richest group of 
mines in the United Kingdom, commanding a market value of 
825,000/., and yielding for the current year no less a sum than 
118,000/. in dividends. Returning, however, to New Dolcoath, 
the yield of copper ore was over 400,000/., and the veins in several 
levels and in depth exhibit similar promise of large bodies of tin 
as is proved to exist in the several mines referred to. Still it is 
singular that, from one circumstance and another, until recently the 
workings have never been carried out with any degree of method, 
energy, or earnestness. Stamping machinery on an improved prin- 
ciple, cheap in first cost and comparatively inexpensive in mainte- 
nance, is being erected, and the dressing paraphernalia extended, 
which in the early spring will be completed, In this property there 
is ample scope for Jegitimate gains, and the public will do well to 
turn their early attention to the purchase of shares, selling in the 
aggregate for less than half a year’s dividend of either of its neigh- 
bours, Dolcoath and the adjacent mine of Tincroft, 

Rast Pool, discovered by the late Capt. Nicholas Tredinnick, about 
the yer 1835, rose rapidly in market value from 5/, per 128th share 
up to 525/. (say, 67,200/,), with 6402. called up. The dividends over 
the 37 years amount in the aggregate to 84,400/., averaging 22817. 
annually, or 3/. 7s. 6d. per cent. over the period. The dividends are 
now 2s, 6d. quarterly, and the market price 133/. per 6400th share, 
equal to 86,400/., hence the mine is selling at 27 years’ purchase. 
This mine is high enough, one would think, to deter investors, yet 
the shares are rather favourites both in Cornwall and upon the 
London market. 

Tresavean and Penstruthal about the years 1830 to 1840 were ex- 
ceedingly rich for copper, the former declared in the aggregate 
dividends, over 450,000/., or about 3200/. outlay—yet the works were 
abandoned rather than subscribe the necessary funds to lay open the 
workings in depth, though practical authorities assert the chances of 
discovering tin below the copper deposits are equal to those which 
existed under very similar circumstances at Dolcoath and adjacent 
mines which skirt the northern side of the Carn Brea Hill. To the 
west of this mine is the Penstruthal Consols, that formerly was 
most productive of copper, and though worked only to half the 
depth of Tresavean, became abandoned after a short and brilliant 
career of success. Thisold mine, which is comparatively unwrought 
excepting on one lode “from which 80,000/. was returned in the 
year,” is again set to work, and promises to become a great and im- 





1830 to 1845, During this period it ranged from 35s. to 40z., and | and economical points for cross-cutting the parallel lodes so rarely 


portant property, in the first mining district of Cornwall. This mine 
cannot fail to make large returns of both copper and tin, while the 
explorations on the “one” copper lode will afford numerous rapid 
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afforded in mining enterprise, yet so valuable in respect to time and | 
money in developing deep sections of mineralised veins, and which, 
in this district are ever embedded in hard channels ‘of crystallised 
granite, ironstone, quartz and capels, all of which are associated 
with the richest and most valuable deposits of minerals found in 
the locality. It has ever been the opinion of practical authorities | 
that there existed a second deposit of copper ore in depth, as it is | 
rarely the exception to find it when the chimney of the first bunch | 
is found so near the surface—in fact, the deposit already partially 
exhausted was first discovered in unearthing a “ fox,” the ores crop- | 
ping up to the sod. It is found that tin exist in several lodes, and 
at various points in the different veins in paying quantities, As | 
soon as the necessary pumping and stamping machinery be erected | 
the development must proverapid—not by “ steps,” but “‘ strides ”— | 
as in two to three years from this date the first section of 150 fms. | 
in depth of the various lodes ought to be laid open, and the returns 
equal the greatest mines in Cornwall. The capital is more than 
ample—100,000—management sound and practical, and the local | 
executive earnest in its endeavours to forward the workings ; hence | 
there is, in the opinion of miners, a rich harvest for those who stick | 
| 


to the ship while the operations are being carried out. 
London, Dec. 10, R. TREDINNICK, 


Consulting Mining Engineer. 


THE STANNARIES COURT. 


Sm,—It would be very satisfactory to learn from the Registrar of 
the Stannaries Court, or from the Vice-Warden himself, what becomes 
of the money obtained from unfortunate shareholders in mines 
wound-up years ago, and upon which no claims of any kind now 
remainunpaid? The public have a right toknowthis. At the pre- | 
sent moment shareholders in mines which were wound-up by the | 
Stannaries seven or eight years ago are receiving letters from soli- | 
citors to the Court, threatening proceedings for the recovery of 
sums which were then given as bad, orasunobtainable. These legal 
gentlemen will not even let the dead rest. 

It would be well to know also, and, perhaps, some professional 
reader of the Journal will answer the question—Can a merchant 
through the Stannaries Court sue for goods delivered more than six 
years ago? Orsay, <aore than six years before he applies to the 
Court? Ifwe cannot get the information required from the official, 
will not some Member of Parliament move the appointment of a 
committee to enquire into the whole machinery of the Stannaries, 
with a view toitsabolition? Here isa vocation for an able Member 
—in esse or in posse. PHILO-ARGUS. 


THE STANNARIES COURT. 


Srr,—I have been a heavy sufferer through the iniquitous proceed- 
ings of this irresponsible and wretched relict of a barbarous age, and 
I feel most grateful to“ Argus” and “The Man of Kent” for drawing 
the attention of the public to an abuse which should no longer be 
tolerated. If every adventurer who has suffered would only come 
forward and state their wrongs, I feel confident that this miserable counterfeit of 
the Court of Chancery would quickly be swept away. Liberal M.P.’s have lately 
been talking a great deal of nonsense about thisand that “‘ Upas tree,” which needs to 
be cut down ; but here is a paltry thing, with a noble lord for its Warden, which, to 
my thinking, is ten times more abominable than any of the abuses which lends 
eloquence to post-prandial speeches. I would respectfully recemmend the hon 
member for Rochdale to leave “‘ Woman Suffrage” alone for the present, as it can 
wait, and turn his attention to the Stannaries Court, whichif he can abolish, or even 
reform, will, Iam convinced, gain for him as great renown as fell to the share of 
his friend, Mr. Cobden, for his services with respect to the Corn Laws. 

I do not take so gloomy a view of the independence of the Cornish member 
Parliament as ‘‘ The Man of Kent,” though there may be one or two who lack 
courage to express their detestation, in common with every honest mar, of thedoi 
of the Stannaries Court. Mr. Eastwick, the member for Falmouth, has already « 
tinguished himself on missions with respect to the repudiation of certain South 
American loans, and is in every way an independent and conscientious gentleman 
No one can doubt the independence and courage of the hon. member for Lisk 
the Right-hon. E. Horsham, for was he not one of the principal founders of t 
“Cave?” Col. Hogg, the Chairman of the Board of Works, sits for Truro, wher 
sits this Court ; but until cause was shown I should decline to believe that tlris fact 
would influence him. 

Briefly, then, we would recommend that we not only secure a motion for a par 
liamentary return being made of the moneys deposited with this Court, but that 
we endeavour to obtain a reformation, if not the extinction, of this licensed abuse 
As I have said before, if everyone who has been pillaged will come forward the 
thing is easy. We have heard a great deal of smart things being done with severa 
of our mines in America, and great indignation has been aroused; but at home, a 
day’s journey from town, we havea Court, originally intended to protect the mining 
interest, where “‘ windings-up” last a lifetime, costs exceed the stakes at issue, and 
cheques are given for 5d. CoRNHILL. 

THE PROGRESSIVE MINES. 

Srr,—I was somewhat interested by a letter from * Observer,” in 
the Supplement to last week’s Journal, as it touches on a subject | 
have considered a good deal of late—the vindication of the character 
of bona fide “ progressive” mines, which have suffered much within 
the last few months from the public blindly confounding them with 
many worthless schemes which have been palmed off uponthem. Iam an amateur 
miner myself, and am desirous of investing my surplus cash in such mines as 
** Observer” points out—that is, if they are as he states. It would be well for me, 
and others like me (who I have no doubt are very numerous), if we could be 
sured of the genuin-ness of a few concerns on the progrossive list, our funds being 
too limited to go ito the full-fledged birds, like Tincroft, Dolcoath, and others, to 
any great extent , and I, therefore, do hope the subject will be taken up by men 
more versed in the matter than myself, and that the mines mentioned by “ 0! 
server” will be more fully described by some mining authority who will, if he 
thinks fit, discard some of them and substitute others to his mind more promising 
I notice he gives New Rosewarne the pre-eminence; will he tell me the cause of 
the shares being so low? I hear many speak well of them, yet still the market 
value goes lower and lower the nearer they approach their entrance into the Divi 
dend List. There must be some secret to this. 

Taking Polrose, the mine he mentions as second to the above; it is certain! 
situated in a wonderfully good district, and the prospects appear to be unusually 
good for so young a concern; but I scarcely think he makes out aclear case for 
such very strong approbation. Perhaps he has some further information behin«d 
which he will not mind making public. Again, with Bosworgey, this is the on 
mine he ventures to predict the probable sum required to put it on a profitable 
a Why will he not, with his apparent local knowledge, give us the advan 
tage of his predictions with regard to the others? I trust these few remarks will 
lead the initiated to render further information. ENQUIRER. 

Bishopsgate-street, London, Dec. 12. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FINANCIERING, 
« All honourable men.”—SHAKESPEARE. 


Srr,—We talk of American finance swindlers, like Jay Gould and 
Co., but we had better be silent and look at home. For instance, let us 
look at the gold and silver mine companies got up by English finan- 
ciers during the past 18 months or so. If the mines were as rich in 
metal as they are in rascality they would indeed pay well! It isa 
sickening subject. The half-false statements to which “ honourable 
men” have given the sanction of their names—the downright false- 
hoods put forth to gull the unwary—cannot be exceeded in Wall- 
street or anywhere else. The “groove” in which the system runs 
seems to be to get hold of a mine or a claim, to puff it off by an 
eloquent prospectus, to get a board well sprinkled by members of the Stock or 
Mining Exchange, and if “ honourable men ” all the better—to cause such members 
to recommend it to all their clients, to push it to a premium, to send a discreet ma- 
nager, who understands how to cook and serve up a report, and who is to remain 
there for a year—to sell quietly as his grand luscious reports come in, and raise the 
publie appetite, so that when the year is at an end and the manager returns to face 
*“anxious enquirers,” the orange shall have been well sucked, and nothing be left 
for the gulls but pips and peel, over which they can fight as long as they please 
The sight is humbling enough for anyone who values character, and yet they are 
all ‘honourable men.” Yet, say they, ‘‘ We hold our original allotments—have 
not sold a share.” No doubt, you are too wise todo that. You keep your qualifi 
cation as director—say, 50 or 20 shares—and your fees will make up for all | 





























there ; but you take good care that A, or B, or C, who has taken shares by th 
bn “ll for you, gets quiet rid of all his, amid sly chuckling from you all. I only 
wonler that those who do these things can show their faces among honest men ; 





but yet they are all “honourable!” Take a few cases at random :— 
Eclipse, 100,000/.; all gone; winding-up. 
Eberhardt and Aurora, run up to 40/., now 6/.; capital 
South Aurora, 300,000/.; run up to 10/., now Li. 
Utah, run up to 22/., now at 2/. 
Camp Floyd, run up to 16/., now at 5/.; cum multis aliis. 
All having been sucked by “‘honourable” men are now thrown to th 
Shame! And yet such “ satisfactory meetings” are held on the return of the agent 
Oh! very. Capt. Shaw returns and “explains ” about Camp Floyd, and the shares 
dwindle away more and more, on quiet realisations consequent on oozings ont of 
the truth, which the wise ones had known long before. It was said that Camp 
Floyd was the mine of the year, would work all the year round—earth, air, and 
water being all in its favour. This is false, as already appears, as to the water, and 
worse is to come, as the shares still dwindle, and (as if to conceal the fall) are very 
rarely quoted—for, to attribute all to shares being forced in the market is now too 
old a dodge. If the things were good there would be plenty of buyers. Yet al 
yersons concerned are “honourable” men. Oh! certainly. And I observe that 
fr. Marphy has returned from America to “explain” about the Utah Company 
The Lord preserve us from his explanations! Already the wind of them has re- 
duced the shares 30 percent. ; the shot itself will probably send them beyond the 
power ef analysis. | 
These things make one blush for one’s countrymen. Such a miserable exhibition | 


25D ()0/ 
250,000/. 


now 


concerns, 
book) of 4000 shares, limited to 1/. per share, or 4000/. 
machinery could not be erected, as it now stands, under 3000/.; we shall thus have 


I feel convinced that the mine will pay good profits. 
upon first working the silver burrows 
ing ovens, six revolving-barrels, buddles, &c., and I can see no reason why 50 ozs. 
of silver should not be returned 
still maintain that the stamps wi 
worked: 7-0z. stuff gives for 12 tons 8407zs. of silver, and why cannot at least | ore. 
When Linform my readers that the stamps never run | Utah. 
but a few days, and the barrels but a few hours, they will be able to form some idea | centage in metal. : 
| as to the reason for the non-extraction of the silver. My next object would be to | found to prove whether it will pay to work it for cinnabar. 
get at the rich silver lode; and, lastly, towork the copper and tin lodes, which ave- 
rage 25 per cent. arsenic, 1% per ceat. copper, 9 ozs. silver, and 20 lbs. of tin. 
of these valuables can be treated upon the mine, or the Tamar Metal Extraction | 


50 ozs. be returned per day? 


to make to fo nations! At least let us make no more attacks on America 
about the Erie g, &c. Wecannot affordit! Let us first “ purge ourselves and 
live cleanly,” as Shakespeare says. When will John Bull cease being John Gull? 
"Tis true that th correlative of knave is fool: and ‘tis true that fools generall 
beget fools; but still, that civilisation should seem to increase each class in a double 
ratio compared with the times of ignorance is almost enough to make a man wish 
for the dark ages again. Meanwhile, Lask you toallow mespace for my “ lAment,” 
which is a very natural expression to p d from— 

A Vic.im oF “ HonovRABLE MEN.” 


THE BRAZILIAN MINING COMPANIES. 


Srr,—The reported unexpected re-appearance of Mr. Henry Hay- 
men on the scene after all the hard things recently said of him, both 
by the public and his colleagues, surprises many people. 

The shareholders in the several companies will naturally look for 
some explanation ; therefore, it may be just as well to mention two 
or three little matters upon which we shall require to be enlightened— 

1.—Holding the post of Chairman of so many companies for working mines in 
South America, why did he betake himself to the West of America without letting 
his colleagues know his intention of so doing? ; 

2.—What induced him to telegraph to his colleagues that he would return in a 
week or ten days when he proposed going to the Far West? . 

3.—Having been laid up, could he not have got some geet Samaritan to advise 
his friends on this side of it, and thus assuage the just wrath of anxious shareholders? 

4.—When Chairman of the several companies, why did he, having no more power 
than his fellow-directors, rule the entire management of the concerns? 

5.—His intention with respect to the Eclipse calls? His sickness must not, of 
course, be questioned ; but does it not strike one asfextraordinary that, after such a 





| long and unexpected absence, he did not inform his colleagues by telegram from 
| the port of embarkation that he should really come homethis time? Had hedone 


so, would they not have postponed the meetings of the Don Pedro, Anglo-Brazilian, 
and Anglo-Argentine Companies until his arrival, in order that he might be pre- 
sent to afford explanations, and make an effort to retain his position on the boards, 
a position which he can now never hope to re-occupy ? 

Dec, 10, A WRATHFUL SHAREHOLDER IN ALL THE BRAZILIAN MINES. 





THE UTAH MINE, AND ITS MANAGEMENT. 


Srr,—You have kindly allowed me from time to time to make re- 
marks in your valuable Journal respecting the Utah Mines. Professor 
Clayton’s report is now before me, and by it I am glad to find that 
the remarks I made in the Journal at the time were, in fact, what has 
struck the Professor. Nottotake up your valuable space too much, 
I would refer my fellow-shareholders to pages 5 and 6 of the Professor's report, in 
which he states, closing this part of it, “‘ Buying ores from the adjoining property, 
of the same general type as that found in your own ground, is a little like carrying 
coals to Newcastle, to say the least of it.” My remark at the time was that f could 
not understand ‘‘ Why Mr. Murphy was purchasing carbonate ores when, by his 
own account, he had plenty of them in our own mine.” But I must confess that 
what did wonderfully surprise me was that with such an able man as Mr. Batters 
on the board, such humbug should have been allowed for a moment. Iam nota 
scientific miner, but I hope I have some little common sense, and therefore I prefer 
drawing the attention of my fellow-shareholders to what, to say the least, appears 


| Strange to me (as also to Professor Clayton) than entering into an argument with 


Mr. Murphy at the meeting, with the hope tliat some more able shareholder than 
myself will solve the mystery of this extraordinary proceeding. 

I would also draw the attention of my fellow-shareholders to page 7 of Professor 
Clayton’s report, especially where he states, ‘‘I am inclined to favour the plan of 
dressing the ores and selling them at Samdy Station ;” also to page 8 in his report, 
in which he states, “It will be well to prove that they can be handled with profit 
vefore going to the deep;” and also to the paragraph of what we most need. Now, 
I am under the impression that a good Welsh lead mining captain would suit our 
purpose infinitely better than the scientific Mr. Murphy, who costs us 5000/. a year, 


and whose management, in the words of tlhe Professor, page 6, is “ eksentially a | 


failure.” In Mr. Murphy's own report, of Jan. 19, 1872, it is quite delightful to 


see how anxious he is, for the good of the Utah shareholders, to dismiss any worthy | }.o.cht to the surface ready for treatment 


brother in the craft in mining who possibly might have been able to give him a hint 


or two that his management would be more satisfactory to himself than profitable 


to the Utah shareholders. I hope you will kindly find a space for this letter in 
your next, as I believe that many good mines have been rescued from failure 
y reviewing the management of them in the Mining Journal. 

London, Dec. 11, A Uran SHAREHOLDER. 


THE PROGRESSING MINES OF CORNWALL. 


Srr,—On looking through my letter in the Supplement to last week's Journal I 
hserve Linadvertently described Pc west” of Great Work and “ east” 
of Polladras. I should have said east of Great Work and west of Polladras. Lalso 
find that the North Rosewarne shares are about 4/. 10s., instead of 2/. 15s., the differ 
ence having been caused by an improvement, which promises to open out some 
thing very good. 
better opportunity than ever toinvestors, who are now able to go into it very 
y. OBSE 











lrose as being “* 





t 
cheapl —— RVER. 
A DRINKING WAGER, BY MINE AGENTS, 
S1r,—Forty-five years ago mine agents and clerks were not sofabstemious from 
the alcoholic stimulants as they have been since Mr. Teare and other temperance 
uivocates came into this county, about the year 1537; nor, consequently, are the 
expenses at the account-houses so great as they were before that period. I knew 
i mine clerk who would drink 15 glasses of grog in an afternoon. He continued 
his drinking habit till the end of life. When he found himself near the verge of 
the grave he consulted a medical gentleman, who told him that if he did not give 
up the habit he must die. In reply, the 
so I may as well drink!” And so hedid, and soon died. He was one of four persons 
two clerks and two agents) who made a wager, the clerks against the agents, as to 
which of the couples could drink the most wine, those who gave up first to pay all 
the expenses. In execution of the agreement they repaired to the inn at Comford, 
in Gwennap, then kept by Mr. Andrew, who afterwards kept the hotel in Redruth. 
I'wo of the four selected sherry and the other two port wine. After drinking the 
contents of nearly two dozen bottles of wine the two agents (Capt. Rd. 8., and 
Capt. Rd. H.) gave up, being fairly beaten. They had to be placed, like dead pigs, 
on straw in the bottom of a cart, and so removed to their dwelling-honses. The 
two clerks, Mr. John P., and Capt. Henry T., were able to walk home, the former 
helping the latter. Mr. P. still survives to narrate the circumstances of this foolish 
bet. Lam much pleased to say that drunken agents and clerks are not common 
now; I rarely see one. I knew all the above-named individuals. R. 8. 
Truro, Dec. 6. ——— 


SILVER MINING IN ENGLAND, AND THE QUEEN, KING, AND 
VIRTUOUS LADY MINES, 


Srr,—Yes, alas! it is too true! these three mines are being wound-up, caused by 
the failure of the siver question ; but why such intense bitterness against me from 
your numerous correspondents ? 
ist. When would the next dividend of the two famous tin mines, Doleoath and 
Lincroft, be paid if their stamps were, by some unforeseen accident, 
less, or the mines drowned, with no capital to repair the disasters >—2d. How many 
copies, Mr. Editor, of the very impartial and valuable Mining Journal would ap 








war before the public next Saturday if on Friday evening you had to go to press | 
Such in the past has been the position of the amalgamation | 


without any type? [ i 
process, and I can declare most emphatically that it has never yet been fairly tried. 
I still maintain that at the Virtuous Lady there are millions of ounces of silver, as 


| some of the lodes are 50 ft. wide, and will average 8 oz. of silver per ton, 3dwts. of 


gold, and 1 per cent. of copper. The world pronounces this valueless, but I say 
that it is wealth unbounded, and the day will yet come when one and all will be 
of the same opinion, and feel astonished that other thoughts could ever have been 
entertained. Some 18 months since 1000/, worth of rich copper was returned from 
the mine, the get of a few weeks working, but the lode was bunchy. Had the 
mine returned 50,000/., instead of 1000/., I should have been a clever, shrewd, intel 
ligent, honest fellow; as it is, I arn designated as a rogue and a fool, and am told 
that I deserve to die in a diteh. A hard fate, certainly; but, even in that 
sad predicament, it is more than likely that my thoughts would dwell upon 
the imbecility of mining men grasping at the shadow for the substance in 
zealously guarding and watching over mineralised matters that contain 20 lbs. of 


| tin, value 15s., ignoring at the same time 8 ozs. of silver, value 2/., which can be 


returned with far greater profit and much less trouble. At the Virtuous Lady 
nothing has ever been done toextract the silver ; the same may be said of the King ; 
but at the Queen, independent of silver sold to the smelters, realising 500/. per ton, 
2000 078. were returned from the model amalgamation works, that executed the feat 
of treating the enormous quantity of 4% ton every 24 hours of waste rubbish stuff. 
The working of the rich silver lod: was suddenly stopped, as I know to my sor 
row, by the accident at the Prince of Wales Mine, which was the commencement 


of all our troubles, and ended in wrecking the three mines, and causing my ruin, 
even to the selling of the very bed from under me. 


The rich silver would have co 
vered a multitude of sins and mishaps in the erection of the machinery. Well may 
it be said that time is money. Had the mill been ready to run only one month 


earlier, even with the silver lode under water, the mine would have recovered itself 
by returns of silver from the burrows at surface, and all would have ended well; 


10,000. and more did I lose by the failure of the Queen Mine, to be replaced only 


by 10,000 curses from the shareholdess, whose sufferings have not been one-hun- 
dredth part so acute as my own. 
to those who have lost a little money, and who throw the entire blame upon me. 


This confession will, no doubt, be a great relish 


But, although ready to admit that my faults have been legion, I can say, with a 


clear conscience, that the real honest, profitable success of the mines, and the inte 


ts of the shareholders, were the objects of my heart. I knew then, as well as 
that nothing but the undisputed and generally acknowledged success of the 


silver question could, or ever can, do me any permanent good, and to win such has 
been my aim at the Tamar Works the past few months. 
works have been got into operation, and, although only on a small scale as yet, it 
will afford us pleasure to show to any lovers of science that we are not only extract 
ing silver but other metals from rubbish heaps 
subject, but the saving of the Qneen Mine for all shareholders in the three different 


Aided by others, the 


However, this is not my present 


I can have the property for 2200/.,and purpose to form acompany (cost 
Tosay nothing of time, the 


1800/., after paying for the property; and, with 500/. further outlay, in one month 
My calculations are based 
We havean engine, 12 stamps, four calcin- 


yer day, not by talking, but by actual work. I 
f treat from 12 to 16 tons per 24 hours, if properly 


All 





} no longer wish to sign myself— 





| better say that winter has arrived. The miners are hard at work developing their 
| ing the entire winter, with only an occasional interruption of a few days. This is 


On the other hand, New Rosewarne shares are receding, and will 


| a temporasy discontinuance of ten stamps. 


clerk said “If I give it up I shall die, | 





Permit me to ask them two simple questions— | t e 
| Comstock, General Lowe, Michigan, True Delta, Southern Cross, Missouri, Peer 


rendered use | 








Company will be only too happy to give a fair price for the whole of 
they are broken away and stamped. 
I do implore those who have hitherto had confidence in me, 


the lodes ag 
for their own sakes 











to take up the shares; itis the only returnIcanmake. Nota penn prem 1 
be charged, and I shall have no interest in the mine, having fs means oh wi 
to pure any. My sole object is to make the property a success, benefit h 





shareholders, and win back my good name, by proving to the worl he 
have said can in reality be done: 10s. per p da 4 will jn to be paid. aon t 
the remaining 10s. on Feb. 1, 1873, but intending subscribers need only write me the 
number of shares they propose to take, when arrangements will be made for th 
opening of a banking account, and theprinting of application forms for shares an 
deposits to be sent direct to the bankers. Shareholders in the King, Queen and 
Virtuous Lady Mines will have the preference in the allotmentof shares. It js = 
intention to reside near the mine, and no effort shall be spared to make the Qu y 
yet a great success on the part of— Tuos. J. Bagnany 
Tamar Metal Extraction Works, near Tavistock, Dec. 5, » 


NEW GREAT CONSOLS. 
Srr,—With reference to the letter of Mr. Symons, which appeared in t! 
nal of Saturday last, relative to this mine, in which he states that the Po har a 
of about 100 acres of the adjoining land is destroyed by the arsenical vapour aris 
ing from the calcining of the tin ore, it would be interesting to know how this va- 1 
pour affects the healeh of the population in the neighbourhood, and whether, from { 






















the great quantity of arsenic produced at this mine, the vapouris more preiudj 
to the health of the workpeople than that at other tin and Soest — 
Dec, 12, Enquirer, 
NEW HINGSTON MINING COMPANY, . 
Sir,—A meeting of the New Hingston Company is called for Tuesday next and ¢ 
the business proposed is to increase the capital by 3000/., raised in debenture bonds 4 
At the last meeting, in July, we were told that a balance of 2200/. remained which t! 
was sufficient for the development of the mine, and that at the next meeting a tl 
dividend would probably be declared. Instead of this, and without any interme. s 
diate notice to the shareholders, we are now called together, not to receive a diyi- p 
dend, but to increase the capital by one quarter the whole original amount. It jg W 
these things that shake the confidence of those who are disp sed to invest in mines ¥ 
Can any satisfactory explanation be given of such strange discrepancy between ex. is 
pectations and results ? A SusBscrizer, ht 
ry 
THE WHITEHAVEN IRON MINES. al 
Si1r,—The readers of your widely-spread and valuable Journal, and also My ye 
Symons, are thinking I have no answer to his last letter. To remove such thoughts, at 
will you kindly allow me to say my answer was forwarded a weekago. My friends ph 
are daily asking why I do not answer. * * * I have always considered there yy 
®! 


were two sides to all things, and that we, as Englishmen, had a perfect right to 
give our opinions, and particularly so through your valuable Journal. IT haye 
worked in mines 15 years, been agent of mines nearly 20 years, have surveyed 
scores of mines in Cornwall, Devon, Somersetshire, Lancashire, Cumberland, Tre 
land, and Wales, and I now ask of any person for whom I have reported, “ where 
is the mine that has turned out different from my opinion?” I have also been in- 
timately acquainted with iron for seven years. J. Hover, 

Altarnun, Launceston, Dec. 12. 

[We have received two letters from Capt. J. Hodge, but the correspondence has 
become too personal, and matters of a purely private nature have been introduced 
so that we have been compelled to decline its continuance.] ' 








BELLAVISTA SILVER MINING COMPANY, PERU, 

81r,—The shareholders in this undertaking have reason to complain that so much 
valuable time is consumed before its works are brought into active operation. The 
agreement to purchase is dated two years ago, and the report in the Journal of 
Sept. 7 is the only one yet furnished, although the manager reached the mines 
about twelve months since. In this report we are told that the Candelaria Mine 
had been a prey to the public for years, and much silver ore carried away, and that 
the buildings had suffered dilapidation. There was no reference to this in the pro- 
spectus, and the lessor, or someone, ought to be made responsible. With the pro- 
spectus there was a statement that the Transito Mine alone was at that time worth 
4 tons of copper ore per fm., with 1075 ozs. of silver per ton, or upwards of 1000/. per 
fathom. Surely this is worth vigorous development, and it would be satisfactory 
to the shareholders to be informed that a good pile of this valuable deposit had been 
[ have no doubt in the success of the 
undertaking, and wish to make allowance for delays in a country like Peru; butI 
EXPECTANS, 








[For remainder of Original Correspondence see to-day’s Journal.) 








MINING IN UTAH—LETTER FROM CAMP FLOYD, + 


Lewiston, Nov, 20.—Here we are still as lively as ever in our busy little camp, 
notwithstanding the stern fact that winter is fast approaehing, or perhaps I might 








different claims for the market next season, and they hope to continue work dur 


one very decided advantage which Camp Floyd possesses over some other districts 
in being able to be worked during the entire year, an advantage which cannot fail 
to be appreciated by capitalists. 

General Improvements.—BSeveralcom panies which were incorporated this past ses- 
sion, including the Camp Floyd Silver Mining Company, are busily engaged with 
large forces of men upon their respective properties, and the mines are developing 
with profitable results. The quartz mill is actively employed pounding away at the 
ores of the Sparrow Hawk, Marian, and Last Chance Mines, belonging to the Eng- 
lish company, and the bullion constantly shipped to England speaks for itself of 
the success of the enterprise. The mill has been running all the time with only 
two brief interruptions, one in consequence of breaking a part of the machinery, 
and again for want of sufficient water to run the twenty stamps; thus compelling 
The company, however, is responsible 
for the deficiency in failing to provide for this emergency by building the neces- 
sary reservoirs during the summer season, and I hope the directors will see the 
importance of appropriating the requisite means for this purpose at once. The 
cause of the deficiency was a sudden evaporation in the spring, owing to the dry- 
ness of the past season; but it is now being speedily remedied by the late fall of 
snow, and the continued moist weather is increasing the supply, so that the mill 
will shortly be enabled to resume its full capacity of 20 stamps. 

This occurrence has prompted some parties to prospect for springs, and I under- 
stand that General Connor contemplates making a water ditch to the camp froma 
large spring lying west of Cedar Fort settlement, which, when complete, will 
supply sufficient water for two additional mills, and for general use of the miners. 
This enterprise will probably be commenced immediately, and is bound to bea 
success, like a similar undertaking completed by him at Pioche, where the wate 
was conducted a distance of six miles. Machinery has also been ordered by General 
Connor for the purpose of boring a well near the town, so next spring look out fo 
lively times and abundance of water for all purposes. 

The quartz mill in process of erection by Messrs. Baxter and Hussey, at Fairfield 
eight miles from this camp, is nearly completed. It is intended to be a custon 
mill, and will afford the miners a ready cash market for all the ore they may havé 
for sale. : 

The Mines.—In order to economise space, I append a list of mining claims whie 
have been more or less developed during the past summer with very good results 
Western segregation of the Mormon Chief, General Morrow, America, Silver Star, 
































less, Jenny Lind, Silver Park, Savage, Elkhorne, Antelope, Sheba, Gentile Belle, 
American Flag, Red Eagle, and Consolidated Camp Douglas. This last-named } 
considered good property, and has a shaft of 50 ft. and two open cuts, showing 
quantity of very good ore, but the company owning it have been compelled to dis 
continue working, owing to a want of means; however, I am credibly informec 
that they intend incorporating a stock company, and will probably arrange s0 ! 
to include the Antelope and Elkhorn claims, which are considered first-class, 

this means enough stock will be placed on the market to fully develope all these 
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claims into good mines, which they are sure to make. the pe 
Mines being Worked.—The mines which are being worked at present are as fol te fo 
lows, as near as I can learn :—Silver Cloud, with a shaft 52 ft. deep, cutting a veil the san 





vel 






of ore at a depth of 35 ft. A level has been run 180 ft. on the course of the 
from the bottom of the shaft, showing a vein of 12 ft. of rich milling ore, assaying 
from $50 to $2000 per ton. A tunnel has also been run 275 ft. long to cut the veil 
200 ft. below the face of the shaft. There is also a large dwelling house, out build: 
ings, smiths’ shop, &c., and a mill site has been located adjoining the mine, upol 
which is a fine spring of water. This mine is really one of the best developed * 
camp, and the company were recently offered $120,000 cash for it, which |they a 


hich ha: 
















clined to accept. y , tnd 
South-west from this mine comes the English company’s mines, Sparrow Haw en 
last Chance, and Marion, on which are employed about 50 men, tunnelling, drif hh r 
ing,sinking shafts, inclines, &e. The Sparrow Hawk has recently struck anothes sh - 
body of very rich ore. West of the English property is the Carrie Steele, which ied y it 
actively worked by running open cuts and sinking shafts, and is yielding good = ssh t 
lity and quantity of ore. Next to this claim comes the Stafford Mine, which ha oy 
a well-detined vein of ore4 ft. thick, of which a recent assay gives the encourag!” ions of 
results of $40 for the lowest grade and $3000 for best. A large force of miners I dcemer 





busily engagod sinking on the lode and selecting the ore. The improvements 
this mine consist of open cuts and a tunnel some 60 ft. long, the vein strip “ 7 
over 50ft., showing good milling quartz in them all. Adjoining the Sta “p> Pe 
the west, is the Lone Star, a very promising prospect, as yet but part! lly Per d for oc 
loped, but, from present indications, must eventually become a good mine. — : bility. the 
these claims are owned by our jovial friend, Major J. D. Woolley, of € ge . Comt 
W.T., who has become largely interested during his short connection with min i 
in Utah. We welcome and need all such men of capital and energy to develope 
mineral wealth of this territory. North of this is the Mormon Chief, and ae 
tension, Grecian Bend and London, which consists of 3000 linear feet along the 
by 400 ft. in width. The developments, in tunnels, cuts, shafts, drifts, an “ 
clines measure about 500 ft., showing a large body of milling ore. This weg 
has already obtained such wide reputation that it is needless to say any thing iti 
ther about it, except that it is soon to be offered on a European market. 
owned by W. W. Lowe, of Omaha, and others. ‘ . onl 
Further up the hill we come to the Silver Circle and Wandering Boy, now be 
extensively worked by 8. N. Pike and Co., of New York. These two claim 


‘ : ; A : : d th 
gained an extensive reputation, owing to the native silver found in ee ae ; 
No s 
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present workings consists of drifts and shafts done by contract. yo wew Yor , eve, 
these claims is the famous Star of the West, owned and worked by a t workin poe 
company, of which Joseph Rau is president. The mine is ye Se Thevel ¢ prine! 
2 men, who are taki a large quantity 5 very good quality. se 

12 men, who are taking out a largequantity of ore of very & ro a vssays {rol ht veing 





or quartz matter is 40 feet in width, and the ore taken out t 


; : :, and 
225 to 23000 to the ton. Good houses for the accommodation of the miners 


ided fo 








have the Bismarck and Delaware Consolidation busil. ites of 8 
upon their vein by cuts, drifts, and tunnels, and turning out large hae od mine f 
We next came to the Jenny Lind, celebrated as the only cinma 


: , HI 
2 seve > showing only a sma") 
There are several tons of ore on the dump, but sh g hing definite 


£ i | lec 
blacksmiths’ shop are on the claim, consequently the company 1s Need pre pay th safety : 
a winter campaign. This mine is certainly very promising, and Wr the town lons of | 
good dividend to the shareholders. Looking over to the south side king dov ‘ 


ly engaged in sinl 













Work will be vigorously prosecuted until Eo not omit ¥ mu 

Par ines, # Teej 

mention the Queen of the West, which is also one of our promising mine . a 
which, rumour says, has been sold to a Detroit party for a good Soe mines, soll * 4 Cours 
I must now conclude my rather lengthy letter by appending a list 0 ical 











Dec. 14, 1872.) 
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as which have received and others applied for United States patents. Sparrow 
oak Marion, Last Chance, Consolidated Camp Douglas, Silver Star, Silver Circle 

a8, “spsolidated, Wandering Boy, Star of the West, Silver Cloud, and Silver Cloud 

‘ll “i site, Red Eagle, Gentile Belle, and American Flag. OSCEOLA. 

th Salt Lake Daily Herald, Nov. 22. 
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. MINERALOGY*—LECTURE II. 

a, SILICA, OR QUARTZ AND ITS VARIETIES, 

D » A q 

a {have to bring before you to-night a substance which we may call— 
{we assume & knowledge of chemistry—silica, but more commonly 
known as quartz, which term originated amongst the German miners. 

” froccur’s in crystals so marked and so distinct as to have induced the 

ion geient observers and philosophers to give it the name crystal (from 

ris- ihe Greek crystallos, ice), because they were wont from its appear- 

> ace to confound it with ice, and considered it as water congealed 

slat «y hard at one time as never to have been able to thaw again since. 
lot us now examine the figures in which this substance, when tho- 
Jet U - 4 : : : 

t. »ughly well identifiable, is presented to us, as in this large crystal 
the table. We find that quartz in its typical condition assumes 

and s prismatic form, having six sides, or a double six-sided pyramid, 

ds, the two frequently being combined, the pyramids terminating the extremities of 

lich the prism. f we require a clue to the recognition of a small fragment of this sub- 

ga quwce we have itin this, that when held ina proper position the planes of the 

urd ism Will be seen to be always striated horizontally, and this character holds good 

ivi- shether we obtain the material from the Lrish mines, from South America, or from 

bis yudagasear, whence the finesterystals are obtained. In the large museum at Paris 

yak «<q fine crystal from Madagascar. They sometimes measure as much as 3 ft. in 

ee yogth, and from 1% to 3ft. in diameter, weighing in such a case no less than 

Re a or 800 lbs., and composed of nothing else than a mass of this pure material— 
gjica—in the certain and definite forms of which I have spoken. It is also met 
sith in fissure veins which traverse the granitic rocks of the Alps, Scotland, and 

Mr. qher places. In other cases this form may be detected embedded in certain por- 

rhts, phyries, and in working these rocks the steel tools of the workman soon find it out 

nds iy the resistance offered by the numerous crystals of this substance, scattered like 

here many teeth through the mass. Want of attention to these minute embedded 

it to qstals may often lead us to be deceived as to the economy of working such rocks. 

ave prerybodyfis acquainted with the hardness of flint which belongs to this class, and 

yed knows that it will strike tire with steel—z.c., it is harderthan steel. If we attempt 
cut or scratch the surface of one of these minerals with a steel tool the latter 


vil get the worst of it, if applied ina certain way—by pressure—and way can 
aly be made in the rock by taking advantage of its brittleness. This character of 
ness will enable us to distinguish this class of minerals from a great number 
others Which are more or less similar in other characters. 
“(hese quartz crystals are found (amongst other places) in the mines and streams 
¢ Brazil, not only whole, but in rolled mases, known as Brazilian pebbles, and are 
ought over to this country to be cut into lenses. On account of its hardness, its 
urity, and also its coolness, it isemployed for making the best kinds of spectacles. 
if umine carefully we shall find that we tread this same material—quartz— 
géerfoot in the streets of London; and we owe the smoothness and comparative 


prd 





= omfort of our pavements to the fact that we have in a certain set of rock strata 
al of merable grains of quartz, cemented together by other materials, and capable 
ines «wing split into flags or slabs. Thus we have the hard variety of quartz as found 
Mine sgranite, brought by natural agencies into a state of sand or powder, deposited 
that water, and again raised to the surface in such a form as to be easily handled by 


geworkman. The hardness of this substance as pure quartz prevents it being 
wi for building or ornamental purposes in the manner of the limestones of the 


ro ‘ . . . . . 
ath ecture. But in its character as sandstone it is largely applied to building pur- 
i. per ses,and in some districts it admits of being split up sufficiently thin as to be 


» for roofing purposes, as is frequently the case in the North of England. 






















tory ‘ 
vee "When we come to ornamental purposes we find that it is possible to work advan- 
f the ageously on some of these substances, and then their great hardness renders them 
but L apable of taking amuch better polish than substances which are moreeasily worked. 
NS ‘wir durability, too, is a most important character, and it has enabled thousands 
the most beautiful works of art of ancient times to be preserved to our own day. 

Wut can be more striking in the British Museum and other collections than those 

é#gnt works devised and carried out by the ancient sculptors, reproduced ona 

sinute scale on these exquisite materials with a degree of perfection, both in design 

oi execution, which cannot fail to raise to the highest point our admiration of the 

wrkmen of antiquity. I refer especially to the kind which are commonly called 

am» saved gems,” the greater part of which were worked in materials of the class, 
night ple brought before you this evening. In these gens you will see sometimes in 
their de space of the nail of the finger the most elegant figures grouped together in such 
; Gar sway as to display some event of ancient history, or some point of belief with re- 
his » ari to the ancient mythology, and although many of them have survived for two 
tricts @ three thousand years, yet are as clear and bright as if of yesterday. I would 
fail gugly recommend them to your notice as examples of what the highest art of 
ee teskilled workman can do on really beautiful materials. Here hardness was a 
pee pint of prime importance, and so it was in the case of the signet rings of ancient 
— ines, when kings and officials could not, or did not, write their names, and so had 
ping wnes engraved with certain marks for impressing of seals; and when these came 

— pte constantly worn about the person, and to be handed down from generation 





























neration, hardness was a most essential quality. Sometimes this quartz is 
n less distinctly crystallised masses, and is known as ‘‘common quartz.” 
equently occurs in mineral veins in almost all districts, but especially in the 
ent mining districts, where a majority of the veins are in large part filled with 
stance—¢.q., in the tin distriet of Cornwall; it is also thus found associated 
ld in California and Australia in one or other of its varieties. Here isa 
mass from Victoria, in which it is difficult to see a crystalline form ; it is colourless 
nlopaque, and scattered through it are numerous minute particles of gold, so 
sinute indeed as almost to elude the naked eye, and which need some process of 
ion to set them free. In the outer hall you will see a large mass brought 
California in the early days of the rage for gold mining. In veins of tin ore 
jjarts the quartz will predominate ; in others the ores will be quite visible to the 
ge, but the proportion varies with every foot of the vein examined. 
There is, again, a red brownish material, capable of assuming a very fine polish, 
Thich any attempt to cut with steel tools will show to possess a similar degree of 
uniness to Common quartz. Inits red, brownish, and greenish tints the name 
r” is applied to it, and it was known in early times on account of its dura- 
tyand polish. In some instances we have a mass of quartz, containing some 
fcesand hollows of very definite form; in this case some are cubical, others 
mombohedral, both forms in which we know quartz does not usually crystallise— 
te cube never, the rhombohedron only in the case of minute crystals. This may 
plained by supposing various crystals of different substances in these forms 
formed on the walls of a vein, and after the rest of the vein had been filled 
i quartz these crystals to have been removed by natural agencies. Thus 
*,a8 it were, a page from the history of the vein from the time of its first 
mngopened to its being filled up with these materials, changed as we now see them. 
Of the other numerous varieties of quartz I can only mention two or three spe- 
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r Star i kinds, From Scotland we have some very notable ones, showing a beautiful 
Peer fownish tint, and known as ‘ false topaz,” and also the “cairngorm,” from the 

. Belle mountain of that name. On the other hand, we have crystals showing a smoky 


m, coupled in many cases with a great amount of translucency and reflection of 
; these are called ‘‘ smoky-quartz,” or “topaz.” Another variety has a beau- 
pink tin, from the presence of a minute quantity of a certain metallic oxide, 
Wiis known as ‘‘ rose quartz.” Another variety exhibits a magnificent purple 
at, and is called “ amethyst,” which term has a very fanciful derivation—Greek, 
mvthystos (not to inebriate), from a belief of the ancients that a person wearing a 
gof this material might indulge in deep potations without experiencing the 
alconsequences, Inthe substances known as “ agate,” which are so largely used 
the present day as in the times of the Greeks and Romans, for personal adorn- 
Pelt, crystals of transparent rock crystal, with sometimes purple and other varieties 
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1e vei the same substance will often be observed. It is notable that certain rock masses 
sea vit lich have large hollows within them, of more or less regular shape, sometimes 


shaped, sometimes globular, appear to have received solutions of various sub- 
aoes In water, and thus to have had deposited within their interior some of those 
mrials, arranged on the walls of the cavity so as to have their points towards 
P interior, or in other cases inlayers. Sometimes, as in this specimen, the hollow 
Patirely filled up in this manner. 

lh the variety called “ avanturine,” instead of the quartz being comparatively 
tthere is seattered throughout it, very much in certain planes, a quantity of 
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r, drift ut We may eall impurity, but which is in reality mica. These particles have a 
inothem wit colour, and reflect the light strongly through the mass of the erystal, giving 
yhich i 4 spangled lustrous appearance, and thus produce an agreeable tint, com- 


Ml with great hardness. 
nish tint is also known. 
More generally useful substances belonging to this class are sandstones, or aggre- 
‘ns Of small particles of quartzose rock, collected as in the case of a sand bank, 
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ents of leemented either by material of the same or of other kinds. When solidified 
ved fo largely used in the operations of the builder. The coarsest of these varieties 
Prd, on “ known as ** plum-pudding stone,” of which we have an example not far from 


on, in Hertfordshire, which in the neighbourhood of St. Albans may be seen 
i for constructing walls, &c., and for foundation stones; it is not cut with much 
viity, because of the hardness of the pebbles of which it is in great part made 
: Coming, next, to finer varieties, we have the millstone grit, which occurs in 


mini 


lope th ap forming the backbone of Northern England, and which has been used 
its ex a ne immemorial for making millstones. In particular districts it is exten- 
the lod “) used for architectural purposes. A step farther, and we come to large rock 














and } “y of sandstone, occurring especially in the districts where the coal measures 
yropert : and forming sometimes the greater part of the mineral matter associated 
ing fur “the coal, [The lecturer here referred to the sad accident which took place a 
t, It ime ago atthe Doleoath Tin Mine.] By a diagram he showed that these 

; Were worked in the mining operations at interval¥ in their course, forming 
w bein oh every 60 ft.a kind of horizontal gallery, which are protected in part by 
ms hav es" of the vein, which prevented the walls of the vein from being driven in. 
and thi i usually about 3 or 4 ft. thick, and if composed of pure quartz or capel 
west q “ ound to be quite strong enough; but if a little band of clay runs with the 






even if no thicker than a sheet of paper, the case is quite different, and the 
a fatal. The miners test these portions of rock by the sound, on the 
at Tela iple as the testing of the wheels of railway carriages. In some of the 
: oo California, especially in the great Comstock vein, in Nevada, the 
t is filed of being from 6 to 10 ft., is in some places as much as 200 or 300 ft., 
ih safety, _/n great part with quartz. Although it may be worked into at first 
, ions of j it becomes extremely dangerous when large holes are made beneath 
Rear tt oy my therefore, an extensivesystem of timbering has to be carried on 
Wupens ves Of the men. In this case, therefore, the exact nature and mode 

. ence of the rock is of very great importance, not only as to convenience of 
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mine! n ses but also as being intimately connected with the safety of human lives. 

nall by ’dony” was a name applied by the ancients to a mineral of this class, first 

efinite yi, wat the town of Chalcedon ; it was generally applied to a series of substances 
omit {much in colour, of very fine texture, capable of being sliced and polished, 





_Teeeiving very fine engravings. The name is generally applied in the pre- 
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sent day te a greyish or bluish variety. Another substance will probably be known 
to many of you under the name of “ cornelian,” having great translucency, and 
usually of a red or flesh colour ; it is very largely employed. The name, however, 
is not a proper one, tor the white variety it ought to,be white chalcedony. In the 
mineral called “ sard” (from a town in ‘Asia Minor} many of the most beautiful 
works of art of ancient times were engraved, and are now preserved in many cases 
quite fresh. It is much valued by lapidaries at the present day on account of its 
fine texture, great durability, and capability of doing full justice to the best art of 
workmanship. 

Not unfrequently in these quartz-like materials we meet with substances which 
seem to have been deposited in successive strata or laminw, often of very distinct 
colours, and in the hands of a skilful lapidary these colours will be brought out in 
beautiful direct and opposite combinations. In one variety where there isa striking 
contrast between black and white, or brown and white, the term “ onyx” (Greek, 
onyz, the nail) is applied ; and to the variety where a black and white layer is sur- 
mounted by a reddish layer at the surface, the term “sardonyx ” is given. It was 
considered especially valuable, and advantage was frequently taken of the different 
coloured layers to work out a subject in the upper red layer in relief. The pale 
green tint of ‘‘chrysoprase” is due to the oxide of nickel. ‘‘ Bloodstone,” or 
“ heliotrope,” is of a dark green colour, having red spots about it from an admixture 
of red jasper. A number of minerals of a somewhat jess degree of hardness, and 
containing from 4 to 7 per cent. of water in their composition, are known under 
the head of ‘‘opal.” Everybody knows that the coloured variety is one of the most 
beautiful of gems, yet it never occurs ina crystalline state. It is extremely in- 
teresting with regard to the origin of these quartz minerals, for we have proof of 
its having been deposited from solution in no very distant period, geologically 
speaking. ‘‘ Wood opal” (from Antiqua, &c.) is applied to a beautiful mineral 
substance, where portions of wood have been transformed bodily into opal, and the 
whole of their texture beautifully preserved ; many of the woods are of the palm 
family. I myself had the good fortune some years ago to be present at a place in 
Hungary when one or two large stems of trees were dug up out of a volcanic dis- 
trict entirely transformed into opal. The fact was very interesting for two reasons 
—first, because there was evidence of the substance having been formed in cennec- 
tion with hot springs ; and, secondly, because in the same district not very far distant 
is the place (the only place In Europe, and almost the only place in the world) 
where precious opal is found. 

Under the name of “agate” a great number of minerals is brought together, and 
these have various classical names according to the way in which the different 
strata have been deposited. When they occur in cloud-like masses it is called 
‘clouded agate ;” besides which we have “ fortification agate” ‘‘ breciated agate 
(where the stone has been broken up and re-cemented), “‘ ruin agate,” “ landscape 
agate,” &c. It was a great problem with the ancients as to how these materials 
were deposited in such beautiful forms, and it is scarcely a less object of wonder 
in the present day, now that we are provided with more efficient means of study 
than those of old. Sometimes we have a mass of’ stalactite chalcedony, and ‘len 
we are forced to conclude that it was formed drop by drop, as in the case of cal- 
careous stalactite ; and no less significant is the fact that in some of the tin veins 
we have on one side purple crystals of amethyst, and on the other side a white de- 
posit of this stalactitic chaleedony—the one formed by a definite process of crystal- 
lisation, the other differing so slightly from it (probably in a jelly-like state) formed 
in the above manner. 

If we pass to regions where volcanic agencies are at work in connection with 
water, asin the great Geysers of Iceland, we find more of this silicious material, 
which is deposited from these waters in a kind of a basin round the mouth. Here 
is a piece of stick, which, having been left in the water, is now coated with a mass, 
in general character like the opal, of “silceous sinter.” Similar deposits are being 
formed in a somewhat similar manner in the North Island, New Zealand, and from 
an illustration on the screen it was seen that these deposits in some piaces are in 
the form of a series of terraces, built up entirely of this siliceous matter from hot 
water. Again, in California are boiling springs, throwing up large quantities of 
steam and water, and depositing siliceous sinter in such quantity as to render ex- 
tremely probable that in this district at least (and most likely in others) hot springs 
have been the principal agencies in filling up those fissures in the rocks. 








THE MORMONS, AND THE SILVER MINES. 


The connection between Mormonism and mining may not appear 
a very strong one, yet it is not unlikely that the American prejudice 
against Mormonism may have led to the more rapid development 
of the enormous mineral riches of Utah and the neighbouring States 
than is generally supposed. The settlement of the Mormons at Salt 
Lake after their expulsion from Nauvoo no doubt materially aided 
in opening up some sort of communication between Salt Lake and 
the eastern States on the one hand, and between Salt Lake and San 
Francisco on the other; and thus the Atlanticand the Pacific States 
have equally benefitted by the approaching civilisation of the vast amount of terri- 
tory which separates them. The journey from New York to San Francisco is seldom 
made for the first time with the present means of communication without the op- 
portunity being taken to visit the city of the Mormons in Utah. It affords the 
traveller something to talk about for the remainder of his days, and if he use his 
time aright his religious feelings will certainly not be deteriorated by what he 
learns of the Mormon doctrines. 
Mr. Bonwick is one of those who has visited Salt Lake City with the object of 
collecting facts, and not for the purpose of inflicting pain by thoughtlessly con- 
demning a form of religion which although of less than half a century’s growth, 
has already a large number of followers in various countries; the result is that he 
has been enabled to write a really instructive and interesting volume,* from which 
the leading doctrines of Mormonism can be readily learned, and which on that ac- 
rount alone would be worthy of careful study. As a religious system there is quite 
as mnch to admire in Mormonism™as in Judaism, with which it assimilates as 
closely as Mahomedanism, each of the three systems mentioned having the enor- 
mous advantage over Christianity, and especially over Catholicism and Protestant 
Dissent of being more tolerant and charitable. With the exception of polygamy, 
which is permissible, religiously speaking, amongst the Jews, although from the 
convenience of conforming to the civil laws of the countries they inhabit they do 
not generally practice it, there is nothing at all immoral in Mormon doctrines ; 
and, on the other hand, there are many principles inculcated in the sacred books 
of the Mormons which many Christian churches would do well toimitate. It is not 
improbable the strongest objections that could be raised against Mormon doctrines 
is their want of novelty, since they are all derived from such ancient sources as the 
writings of Zoroaster and the works of Hindoo and Chinese writers, probably 
much older than the Bible itself. The Mormons very truly say of the Protestants 
that they “ vaunt a good deal of their respect for the Bible, but always keep in the 
bounds the heads of their denominations have set them. If one went off the track 
on his own account he would be an infidel directly in the eyes of his church, while 
his church would be repnted infidel in the eyes of other churches.” But we must 
leave the first portion of Mr. Bonwick’s book as not immediateiy connected with 
the business in which the readers of the Journal are interested, and proceed at once 
to the silver mines. 
The aceount of the silver mines commences at the date of the Mormons taking up 
their position at Salt Lake. After briefly mentioning the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, and the inability of the heads of the Mormon church to prevent the rush of 
the Mormons with the rest, Mr. Bonwick refers to the time when the auriferous 
eruption appeared at their very doors. The hills around their dwellings, so desolate 
and forbidding in winter, so bare and blinding in summer, called these children of 
the plains to come and take freely of their golden wealth. Yet, not content with 
this bounty, they displayed before the eyes of the saints veins of silver ore which, 
though not so easy to extract as golden nuggets, rewarded the toiler with a gracious 
return for labour. The geology of the western provinces is described in very inte- 
resting language by Mr. Bonwick, by way of illustrating the subject of silver mines. 
The Mormons are happily situated between the mines, as well as possessing mines. 
Silver Nevada is west, and gold Colorado east, while golden Idaho territory is to the 
north of Utah, and silver Arizona territory tothe south. His account of the occur- 
rence of silver, and the mode of separating it from its ores, will be very attractive to 
the general reader, although not given in language which would permit of its being 
turned toaccount by practical men. He speaks well of the Stetefeldt furnace, and re 
fers to the mining districts of the several States and territories, including reference to 
many properties in which readers of the Mining Journal are interested. He very 
properly avoids all reference to the commercial value of the mines,fand contents 
himself with describing the leading geological and mineralogical features. The 
Humboldt ranges, and the Washoe or silver range, where the celebrated Comstock 
Mine was discovered, forming, as it were, the pioneer of silver mining, are in turn 
referred to by Mr. Bonwick; and he suggests the great advantages to be antici- 
pated from public works undertaken to effect the drainage of the mines by great 
adits similar to those of the Hartz and Gwennap. 
Mount Davidson, the Reese River Mines. Lander Hill, Humboldt Valley, the 
Toyabe Range, White Pine, Silver Star, the Eureka district having been in turn 
mentioned, Mr. Bonwick continues that Utah territory is also rich in silver ores. 
The Wahsatch Mountains, overlooking the Mormon head-quarters, have yielded 
a large quantity, and so have the Oquirrl hills southward of these. The twin peaks 
of Wahsatch are 12,000 ft. The ores of Wahsatch are galenite and antimonial ga- 
lena. The ochraceous character of some gives great facilities to mining operations. 
There is an absence of chlorides in the Cottonwood canyon lodes. The Emma 
Mine has been highly productive. The metallicoxides there were got out with re- 
markable ease. There has been great oxidising and desulphurising agency going 
on there. Antimonial ochres are common on the 6000 ft. lode. A good quantity 
averaged 156 ozs. of silver to the ton. A representative specimen from one lode 
gave other mineral constituents in the proportion of —lead, 34; sulphur, 2; copper, 
1; zine, 3; iron, 3%. Butasmall amount of phosphates occur in the Wahsatch 
and Oquirrl. In Bingham canyon, Utah, Salt Lake county, a fine lode was traced 
1200 ft. long. The iron pyrites have been very troublesome. The Last Chance 
country is of decomposed granite with porphyry, and the lode is of argentiferous 
galena, with grey and yellow carbonates containing gold in oxide of iron. An 
average assay is recorded of 47 per cent. of lead, yielding $130 of silver and $24 of 
gold. Much Bingham ore has been reduced to about one-third of its bulk by a 
rude process, and then forwarded to Omaha by rail for further reduction. About 
2% tons of rough ore make 1 ton of bullion ore, which costs about $120, but yields 
a fair profit. The water and fnel question, which in all the Western States is of 
importance second only to that of labour, is fully referred to, and the great value 
of the coal discoveries lately made is prominently pointed out, and the labour 
question itself receives a large share of attention. ‘ 
Throughout the book Mr. Bonwick has been careful to keep his 
narrative strictly in accordance with facts; and although his object 
has evidently been to furnish amusement to general readers, he has 





ledge of the former, was opened to-day by an order from the District Court, and 
shows the largest and richest body of ore ever opened on Ruby Hill. Great excite- 
ment prevails here among mining men.—Mining and Scientific Press (San Fran- 
cisco, Nov. 16). 








Mectings of Public Companies. 
—_—_—_—_ 
TUOLUMNE GOLD MINING COMPANY. 


An extraordinary general meeting of shareholders was held, on 
Monday, for the purpose of receiving reports from Mr. Hawes and 
Prof. Janin, and to consider the present position of the company, 
and to take such steps, and to adopt such measures as shall seem 
most conducive to the interests of the shareholders, 

Capt. CARYLON SIMMONs in the chair. 

Mr, E. W. LAYTON (the secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The CHAIRMAN said the shareholders would gather from the notice 
just read that the object of the present meeting was for the pur- 
pose of consulting as to the best means to be adopted to ensure the 
success of the company. The shareholders had been called together 
at the earliest possible moment after the arrival of Mr, Hawes from 
the United States and the receipt of Mr. Janin’s report. Like all 
foreign mines, the directors had not the advantage of inspecting it 
for themselves, and, therefore, were obliged to depend upon others. 
Shareholders were aware that Mr. Hawes had inspected the property 
on behalf of the company, and as that gentleman was now present 
to give an account of his stewardship, he (the Chairman) had very 
little to say ; it would be recollected, also, that the special committee 
Appointed some time since recommended the desirability of raising 
additional capital. About 5000/. was agreed to be raised upon de- 
bentures, which Mr. Hawes was strongly of opinion would be quite 
sufficient to give the mine a fair trial; but it was not until each sub- 
seriber for the debentures had given his consent that Mr. Hawes was 
commissioned to visit the mine, with the view of placing it—as Mr. 
Hawes said he would—in a satisfactory position, The directors 
had done the best in their power to promote the interests of the 
shareholders and to husband the resources placed at their disposal. 
The report of Mr. Janin was cautious, clear, concise, and exhaustive, 
but plainly stated that afurther expenditure of capital was necessary. 

The SECRETARY read the report of Mr. Louis Janin, jun., which, 
after detailing the position and prospects of the property, concluded 
as follows:— 

After due deliberation upon all the facts presented, the result of my investiga- 
tion is torecommend you to continue work in depth and laterally, and to assure 
you that there is a very reasonable prospect of finding ores, and that, too, at no 
very great depth. But the work to be done must be carried out thoroughly, with 
an adequate supply of money and enough in excess to provide against contingen- 
cies. The following are some of my reasons for thus recommending you to deve- 
lope your mine :— 

1.—The district in which your mine is situated is of excellent character. There 
are many ore-bearing veins in the neighbourhood, and some have been successfully 
opened to a much greater depth than the Grizzly has reached. 

2.—The appearance of permanency in the lode itself and the many slight indica- 
tions that warrant a belief in the future. 

3.—The fact that quartz veins usually contain segregated chimneys or ore bodies, 
and thatin a great many instances new bodies occur in depth after the upper 
bodies have been exhausted. The same may be reasonably expected of your mine. 

4.—The tact that, with hoisting works already erected, accommodation for work- 
men, mill to test and to work ore, should any be found, you have every advantage 
to prospect your mine cheaply and thoroughly. 

5.—Finally, there are no facts apparent to warrant an opinion that ore will not 
be found, 

Mr. HAWEs said,—At the request of my co-directorsand a committee 
of the shareholders, I left England on or about July 23 last, for the company’s pro- 
perty in California, fully expecting that with the funds placed at my disposal, and 
from the favourable reports I had received from the mine, that I should be able to 
place your mine in a self-supporting, if not in a dividend-paying, condition, a few 
weeks after my arrival at the works, so that when a rich shoot was struck we 
should have no leeway to fetch up; but I am sorry to say my journey has resulted 
in very little immediate benefit to the company, owing to the action of the board. 
Doubtless, your directors did what they thought the best for the good of the com- 
pany, but it rests with this meeting to judge between us; at the same time, I must 
certainly say the non-arriyal of my reports placed them in a very unenviable posi- 
tion, but the telegraph would have set matters right if it had been thought of. I 
arrived at Sonora, after a good run of about eighteen days, and found my agent on 
his way to San Francisco; but, as I had instructions from the board to obtain a 
report from a well-known engineer, I went to the city, and consulted my friends 
as to who would be the best man, and, finding the younger Janin just then to be 
under a cloud and fully engaged for some weeks to come, I took the eat liest oppor- 
tunity of securing the services of Louis Janin, the successful manager of the Gould 
and Curry Mine. He is not only a Professor and Graduate of Freiberg, but a prac- 
tical miner and worker of ores. The great success of the Gould and Curry and other 
property he has been connected with is sufficient guarantee, and for the paltry sum 
of $200 he agreed to give you an exhaustive report of your mine and assays of the 
ores. I did not, and would not, give him any particulars, but asked his unbiassed 
opinion of the future prospects of the mine, not to be given me, but sent direct to 
the secretary in London ; and I must ask you, gentlemen, to immediately give the 
board authority to remit by telegram this amount to Mr. Janin. You are usin 
his report, and it would be unjust in the extreme if he were not immediately pai 
—besides which I am personally liable. [immediately sent tothe mine to prepare 
for inspection, and followed myself a few days after, and then made up the ac- 
counts to the end of June, and, with full reports of the conditiop of the property 
and my opinion upon it, sent them to the secretary. These accounts and reports, 
I am sorry to say, did not reach him—hence all this confusion and annoyance. 
The property had been kept in good condition and working order, and an immense 
amount of work done in the upper levels; but, unfortunately, the ore turned out 
of very poor quality—nevertheless the whole of it showed gold, but not in paying 
quantities. I, therefore, decided to wait for Mr. Janin’s inspection, and especially as 
the sulphuret level had caved in to an enormous extent, through defective stulls 
or the action of water. This level is the one in which Mr. Hart worked, and looks 
exceedingly promising ; but to take the works up now would cost a very large sum. 
Mr. Janin arrived at Milton the latter part of September, and I took him to the 
mine. He spent three days upon the property and neighbourhood, and took from 
the mine several hundredweights of samples for assay. Those samples were taken 
all over the mine, but more particularly at the bottom of the shaft. The bottom 
drift had been lying so long with water in it that the footwall-gauge had been 
waslhied out to the extent of about 30 ft.—showing the easy working nature of the vein 
and its permanency. Prof. Janin’s report you have, and, whether it tallies with my 
opinion or not, I must here state that two more upright or truthful gentlemen you 
cannot find in California. They are birds of passage, but have been connected with 
California and the surrounding mining country many years. Mr. Janin, finding 
I had an offer from a number of Cornishmen and others to work the mine on tri- 
bute or by lease, advised me to close with them; I, therefore, gave your lawyer in- 
structions to draw up lease and agreement for a certain percentage of the gross 
proceeds on all the sulphurets delivered free on top of the mountain, and allow- 
ance be made them of $30 per ton for all sulphurets that did not go through the 
mill. I had also engaged a young man, named Bartram, as overlooker, to repre- 
sent the company, A keep the accounts. I then agreed with a neighbour who 
has a large and valuable property that, if you like to work it, the payments should 
come out of the mine it is nearly adjoining, and would be worked with your mill 
—the price $250,000. I gave Mr. Janin a draft on the company for his fee, and 
also one to pay off balance of mortgage for current expenses. These bills were dis- 
honoured. Several men were getting me a large sample of sulphuret, not only for 
your inspection and guidance here, but as a check upon those who purpose leasing 
the mine. I drove Mr. Jani to the railway, and went with him to San Francisco 
to obtain funds. This was ebout Sept. 10, and, owing to business matters and the 
very dangerous illness of my wife, I was telegraphed for, and had to leave imme- 
diately. I, therefore, sent cheques to those I had had money from, and the ba- 
lance to my agent, and started for England, feeling sure that I had done the best 
for the company’s interest ; but, owing to the non-payment of the draft for 350/., 
the arrangement has fal'en through, and it now rests with you to determine the 
future course; but £ must again ask you to send Mr. Janin’s fee immediately. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON wished to know why the sulphurets were not coming forward ? 
One object the shareholders had in lending money upon debentures was to enable 
these sulphurets to be sent home. According to the statements made to them some 
3000/. or 40002. worth was at once obtainable—sufiicient to put the company in funds. 
The CHAIRMAN said that was the first question the directors asked Mr. Hawes 
upon his return, and Mr. Hawes would now explain the reason. 

Mr. Hawes said he had been employed in getting these sulphurets, but the 
“cave in” reached the level that was so rich in sulphurets. 

Mr. Ross asked Mr. Hawes if after the last meeting he had any particular in- 
structions with regard to these sulphurets? Mr. Hawes believed he did, and 
sent out instructions not to work or use them. 

Mr. HESELTINE said the shareholders had an idea that Mr. Hawes had been 
provided with sufficient money to pay a certain mortgage to send home these sul- 
phurets, Mr. HAwWEs said the mortgage had been paid off within $3000, and the 
rest of the money placed im his hands had paid off the debts. 

Mr. Ross asked if Mr. Hawes’s accounts were vouched ?——Mr. Hawes said the 
accounts up to the emd of June were sent home the month before he left, and the 
vouchers by the previous mail, which, unfortunately, had miscarried. They, how- 
ever, were only duplicates, and the originals would be here in a few days. 

Mr. Ross did not think the shareholders would come to any decision without 
having time to consider Mr. Janin’s report. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON asked whether it was not possible to have the poor rock pul- 
verised, so as to wash out the gold and send it to England? The CHAIRMAN 

















succeeded in bringing together a vast amount of information of great 
utility. He gives abundant proof that he has lost no opportunity 
of making careful observations, and that he has taken the utmost | 
care to make his record of them thoroughly impartial ; his book is | 
in every way worthy of commendation. 


* «The Mormonsand the Silver Mines.” By James Bonwicx, F.R.G.8, Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton, Paternoster-row. 


| 


Ricn Drscovery.—A despatch dated Eureka, Nov. 11, states as | 
follows :—The old Look Out ground, owned by the Eureka Consolidated, which | 











| Peeage 
vurse of Lectures to Working Men, by Mr. W. W. SmytTu, F.R.S., at the 
cal Museum, 








has been worked four months by the Richmond Consolidated, without the know- | 


said there would be the expenses of management just the same as if the mine opera- 
tions were carried on upon an extensive scale. This would require money, which 
unless the shareholders came forward could not be obtained. 

Mr. Ross said no steps could be taken to-day ; therefore, he would move that a 
copy of Mr. Janin’s report should be sent to each shareholder, and that they should 


| be invited to state whether they would subscribe further capital, or whether the 


company should be wound-up, and the assets divided. 

A SHAREHOLDER asked what Mr. Hawes estimated the property was likely to 
realise ? Mr. HAWES said it ought to realise $20,000; he knew several who would 
like to buy it at that price.——Mr. Brown asked if Mr. Gashwaller would be likely 
to purchase it ? 

Mr. Hawes said Mr. Gashwaller did at one time give much more for it, and 
sold it tor a still larger sum. It was in every respect so similar to the mine of the 
London and California Mining Company of London, that it would be impossible to 
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tell one from the other, and yet for that there was paid 500,000/., while the Tuolumne 
Company paid for theirs 30,000/. in cash and shares. 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply to a question, stated that there were 2300/. worth of de- 
bentures issued, the holders of which would have the first charge upon the assets 
in the event of the compaay being dissolved. 

Mr. Ross said if the shareholders subscribed further capital he should propose 
that there should be new directors and managers, so as to infuse new blood. 

The CuairMaN said that as the object of his colleagues and himself was to ensure 
the success of the enterprise, they would gladly resign their seats in favour of any- 
one who could adopt more effectual means to secure that desirable end. They still 
believed they possessed a very good property, and Mr. Janins report contirmed 
that opinion, although it was clear more money must be expended to place it ina 
profitable position. There was no doubt that if the present shareholders did not 
tind the money some one else would, and thus reap the benefit of the expenditure 

dy incurred. 

After some further discussion it was unanimously resolved—“ That a copy of 
Prof. Janin’s report be sent to each shareholder, with a request that he would in 
form the secretary in writing within seven (7) days thereafter whether he was in 
favour of subscribing additional capital (and if so to what extent) or winding-up 
the company.” 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 


THE SATURN SILVER MINING COMPANY OF UTAH. 


A meeting of shareaolders was held at the Cannon-street Hotel, 
on Monday, Mr. H. W. Spratt in the chair. 

The notice calling the meeting having been read by the secretary, 
the CHAIRMAN said he would first make a few observations with 
respect to the report, and then call attention to one or two practical 
points in connection with which the directors desired the co-opera- 
tion of the shareholders. Since the death of Mr. Crawford the 
chairmanship of the company had been filled by the other directors 
in rotation. In the commencement of their report the directors 
called attention to the meeting held on the 2lst of August, 1871, 
the object of which was to ask the gentlemen there present to ex- 
press an opinion upon the report which had been sent by Mr. Fowler, 
and to decide whether this company should take the property or 
not. That meeting passed certain resolutions; one was to the effect 
that, having consideved the telegraphic report, they determined’ to 
accept the property ; and, acting upon that, they got the title in 
order, and instructed an engineer to undertake the necessary works, 
so that, as soon as possible, the shareholders might realise the | 
splendid prospects held out to them. He supposed that there | 
was no shareholder in the room more disappointed than the direc- | 
tors that they were not able to declare a dividend. Doubtless the 
attention of the shareholders was called to a controversy in the 
Times newspaper: there was a quicksilver company brought before 
the public, and the editor thought proper to make certain observa- 
tions, in the course of which he mentioned this company and also 
another, and said it was evident Mr. Fowler was a person of little 
importance, and assumed that the directors had taken no more 
trouble to find out who Mr. Fowler was than if they had been en- 
gaging a junior clerk. The directors of this company thought it | 
Necessary to send a letter to the Times, explaining why Mr. Fowler | 
was selected, but the editor of the 7imes thought fit not to insert | 
the letter, but extracted a few lines from it. | 








He could assure the | 
meeting that Mr. Fowler was not engaged without the fullest in- 
vestigation, and he held in his hand testimonialsin which Mr. Fowler 
referred to some of the leading men of the day in his profession, 
and also referred to the chairman of a company to which he had 
acted for some years as engineer in India; and he might mention 
that Mr. Crawford, the late chairman of this company, also knew | 
Mr. Fowier in India. Since Mr. Fowler arrived in England he had | 
talked about himself in this way—“ As to my private character” | 

} 

| 

} 





he said, “I refer you to Messrs, Rothschild.” He (the Chairman) had 
not noticed that the Messrs. Rothschild repudiated Mr. Fowler, and 
therefore he assumed Mr. Fowler was known to them. Mr. Fowler 
had also stated that he was known to Messrs. Graham, Hawkshaw, Bidder, and 
Mr. Edwin Clarke, and some other of the most eminent engineers of the day. 
Therefore, independently of the enquiries which the directors made, it seemed that 
Mr. Fowler was a man of some position. Whether Mr. Fowler was more of a civil | 
than a mining engineer it was not for him (the Chairman) to say, after the ex- 
perience the directors had had of him—which was not pleasing—what the direc- | 
tors had to complain of was Mr. Fowler's want of attention to his duties. On the | 
20th November, 1871, a meeting was again held, at which Mr. Fowler attended and | 
fully confirmed his report, and he (the Chairman) would briefly ca'l attention to 
one or two points which Mr. Fowler brought forward on the oceision. Mr. Fowler 
then talked about the large quantity of ore which was in sight, and which he 
valued at the large sum of 644,000/. Several questions were put to Mr. Fowler 
with the view of tinding out, as far as possible, whether that was an imaginary 
idea, or not; and those who were present would bear him out when he said that 
Mr. Fowler answered the questions in a straightforward way, and he (the Chair- 
man) went away with the idea that the shareholders had embarked their money 
in one of the most glorious enterprises ever bronght under his notice. Indeed, had 
he not found that the representations made were to that effect, he would not have 
been elected a member of the board ; he was not an original member, but he joined 
in the belief that he was joining a really good thing, and one which would give | 
handsome returns to the shareholders. He need hardly say that he and the other | 
directors had been heartily disoppointed. When aconcern paid well, the work of | 
the directors vas a minimum; but immediitely it ceased to pay then came the | 
wear and tear and vexation, and he could assure the shareholders that the board | 
had worked hard, and had had a serious and anxious time, without a single hope | 
of getting a penny for their services until they paid a dividend of 20 per cent., 
which they were not in a position to do to<lay. It was not because the directors | 
sat on one side of the table that they were to he cut off from the shareholders on 
the other side; they were in the same boat as the shareholders, and were generally 
very lirge holdess, and in the present case the directors hel one fourth of the 
stock of the company; and when the time carne, some time since, when money 
was required they looked to their own friends to help them in the moment of 
difficulty. He (the Chairman) would next refer to the question of the furnaces 
The directors ordered them to be erected in January, but it was not until June 13 
that they hii the first telegram to say that the furnaces were in working order. 
Now, the irterval between January and June wasa rather long one, and the share | 
holders would naturally want to know why there had been so longa delay. Inthe 
first place there wasa patural delay, over which the directorshad nocontrol. Nature 
had put her treasures iu very extraordinary places, and to be found they must be 
diligently sought for; but in addition to the usual difficulty the company had had } 
to contend with the farther difficulties cansed by a fall of snow to the depth of 
10 or 12 feet, which remained on the ground a longtime. On June 13, when the | 
telegram came announcing that the furnaces were in good working order, the di- 
rectors were in high spirite, for they thought there was an end of their difficulties 
The tirst telegrams came week by week, recording the fact that they had first run 
$4000 of bullion, then $6000, then $9000, and so on, so the directors thonght the com- 
pany must be making a considerable sum of money, and Col. Stanford, one of the 
directors, who had had a large acquaintance with mining in that district, said that 
the ordinary proportion of profit would be very large, and thit the directors would 
be able to pay a handsome dividend. The directors wrote to Mr. Fowler to let 
them know what the profit would be, and also telegraphed from time to time ask- 
ing for the same information ; but it was all no use, for Mr. Fowler would give no 
answer, but simply kept sending word “ bullion sold,” so much, and in fact the di- 
rectors were sold at the sametime. The directors pressed Mr. Fowler still more 
closely, and on July 21 he sent word there were $14,000 of profit, and that the di 
rectors would be able to pay a 10 per cent. dividend on August 1, and he (the Chair 
man) was free to confess that he himself bought 1000/. worth of extra shares. Going 
on from tht time the directors found they conld do no good with Mr. Fowler, who 
seemed to have a peculiar way of his own, and the directors found ont that if they 
had, at the outset, said to Mr. Fowler “ We will pay yon 700/. or 800/. as manager, 
and we forbid you to have anything to do with anythingelse,” if thedirectors had 
said that they probably would have had a good servant in Mr. Fowler. But un 
fortunately not only this company’s mine but also another was entrusted to Mr. | 
Fowler's care, and the directors of this company found that their company had 
given a sort of quast consent that Mr. Fowler might report occasionally upon othe- 
mines. Then Mr. Fowler somewhat lost his head, and no dou/t the temptation to | 
a man making 700/. or 800/. a yearto make a further amoun#y reporting on mines | 
was great; at any rate, he gave this company the minimum of attention. The di / 
rectors stopped this as soon as they could, but by that time the damuge generally | 
wasdone. Mr. Fowler seemed to have paid attention to those who paid him best, | 
and this company and the other company to which he had alluded had very little | 
of Mr. Fowler's time, and of course both suffered considerably. | 
A SHAREHOLDER: And hetook his salary? | 
The Cuatrwan: He madeaclaim. A gentleman who wasover there atthetime, 
in whom the board had confidence, consented to visit the mine at the request 
' 
| 
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the directors. On looking into matters this gentleman found the accounts ina 
dread ul state; no regular books had been kept, but the accounts had been kept on 
pieces of paper—in fact, the affairs of the mine vere “‘ at sixes and sevens.” The 
directors thought—“ That will not do for us; we are entrusted with certain sun 
of money, and we must see that they are applied to the purposes for which they 
were intended.” The directors gave great offence to Mr. Fowler as soon as he 
found he could not go to the bunk and draw right and left. He supposed the di 
rectors had rubbed Mr. Fowler up the wrong way; they sent word that he must 
obey them or resign, and Mr. Fowler sent word back he would do neither, The 
next day the directors dismissed him. It was an exceedingly difficult thing to 
manage a property thonsands oi miles away from London, and which it took three 
weeks to reach. ‘He did agree to go himself, but at the last moment the journey 
fell through, as the gentleman who had agreed to accompany him was unable to | 
go. The next point was with respect to the injudicious purchase of ore. At the | 
Saturn Mine proper, instead of 644,000/. worth of galena in sight, we had the belt | 

| 

' 





of pyrites. Of course, this was a great disappointment to the board of directors. 
Whether Mr. Fowler was to blame he really did not know, although the directors | 
had a certain opinion upon the matter. The change from galena to pyrites was 
said to be so sudden that it was possible he took a piece of ore, on the one side 
alena and on the other pyrites. Let them give the man the benefit of the doubt. | 
fr Mr. Fowler had known it it would have been honest if he had confessed it at | 
once; but he said, ‘‘ 1 am going through the pyrites, and shall get to the galena } 
shortly.” The directors had to buy ore, not only for flux, but also to keep thefaur- | 
naces going. If Mr. Fowler had attended to his duty the compiny would now 
have been able to divide a large dividend, but the temptation to report on other 
mines was too great, and he left this company to the management of inferior work- | 
men, and the working had entailed a loss. But the accounts had not yet arrived, 
and he could not tell the exact amount, but he would return to the subject again | 
In starting the affair a great blunder was made. The original capital of the com- 





| money, and at what interest. 


| because the money was wanted at once. 


pany was 75,000/., of which 65,000/. was devoted to the purchase of the mine, and 
the other 10,000/. to preliminary expenses and to erect furnaces. He could not 
say who was to blame. They were all shareholders, and all read the reports and 
believed them. On Saturday last, although the directors could not give 4 proper 
account, they had drawn up an approximate statement, which would give the 
shareholders some ide of how the affairs stood. He was tempted to do so, because 
ene shareholder thought proper to write a letter, wherein he stated that the di- 
rectors had had 35,000/. of working capital, and had made considerable protits, and 
wanted to know what had been done with the money. Therefore, he had had an 
approximate balance-sheet drawnup. The debtor side of the balance-sheet showed 
thut the capital was 75,000/., less 500/. for 100 unallotted shares, and 605/. for ar- 
rears on calls, so that the capital left was really 73,£95/., which the directors were 
entrusted to deal with. With respect to the calls in arrear, he questioned whether 
it was worth spending ls. to try to recover them; the amounts were due from a 
class of persons from whom he believed nothing would be recovered, and, there- 
fore, perhaps it was better for the shareholders to at once make up their minds to 
lose the money, It would also be seen that there was an item of “loan account, 
including bills payable, 9278/. 13s. lld.” It would also be seen that the directors 
added the following note:—‘‘ N.B. This does not include liability on sundry ac- 
counts owing, the amount of which is not yet known. It is also irrespective of 
the accounts from the mine, which had not yet been correctly sent in.” The first 
part referred to two items; the first was the solicitor’s charges, und the share- 
holders would be astonished to know that there had been a solicitor who for a year 
and a half had not sent in his bill. (A laugh.) However, he did not suppoes it 
would be very heavy, and, therefore, theshareholders need not be afraid of it. The 
other was an amount due to the accountants for opening the books, and that also 
was an amount at which the shareholders need not be alarmed. On the disbure- 
ment side, the purchase of the mine cost 65,000/. ; the bankers’ charges and com- 
mission in respect of the same 189/, 18s, 7d., making together 65,1#9/. 18s. 7d. 
The preliminary expenses were 1646/. 16s., aud office furniture 115/. 10s. 94 Now 
he came to the one item which he wanted the shareholders to look at seriously, for 
if they understood that they understood exactly the hugbear which stared them in 
the face. It was—‘‘ Cash remitted to manager for working mine and erecting fur- 
naces and machinery, plant, &c., 12,500/." Now, the whole of that amount was to 
be accounted for. That was the worst state of things—that 13,000/. odd was to be 
accunted or. The directors knew that a certain amount of work had been done ; 
they knew that heavy sal cries had had to be paid ; there were three furnaces erected ; 
they had all the plant and machinery, and 20 acres of land by the side of the rail 
way; there was the boarding house, the coal-house, and so on; therefore, looking 
at the worst, they knew that 13,175/. was the outlay in America. If they looked at 
it in comparison with the returns which had been made, they would be able to see 
what the smelting works would do, surmising for a moment the question of the 
mine be that the outlay of 15,175/. was bringing in about 18,000/.8 year. That he 
believed was a small sum compared with what would be received if the thing were 
properly worked, because he had the data to show that they made 800/. a week net 
from the property a few weeks ago. In one of the weeks he found they made net 
31198, in the next $1940, and the next $880. This falling off was accounted for by 
the fuct that the smelters liked to take the best stuff first, and then they went on to 
the worst stuff last. But when they had a large amount of ore they could mix it, 
and so obtain average returns. In the next week they had returns of $888, then 
$887, and in the next $4007. That, he thought, must be a mistake: but no, there 
was the sheet. In fact, there was no difficulty, if they had proper working capital, 
in making $00?, net per week. If that were the case, sIthough the directors de 
plored that the manager had lest a year and six months time, still, if the ordinary 
working capital were provided, they would get a return which avould pry 20 or 25 
per cent. upon the capital including the new capital which the shareholders would 
be asked to raise. The expenses of London management had been kept down as 
low as possible. The general expenses had been 51/. 11s. 6d.; the telegrims (ne 
cessarlly a heavy item), 144/. 0s. 3d.; advertising, 60/. 11s. 5d. ; interest, 705/. As.14.: 
original directors’ fees (being an amount voted at the last meeting of shareholders), 
300/.: present directors for year nu, they having agreed not to charge anything until 
they paid a dividend of 20 per cent., and therefore had worked a year for nothing 
The salaries were 358/,; the rent 130/.; the stationary, printing, account-books, cer- 
titicates, warrants, &c., 150/. That last was always a heavy item in the first year 
of a company, as it included the opening of the books poe’ fe on. There was for 
stumps on warrants to bearer 875/.; that, of course, the directors could not help 
If they took the trouble to total up the various charges it would he seen that they 
amounted to 4998/., and left practically only 5000/. as working capital to go on and 
work the mines and pay heavy saliries, which was, of course, an inadequate 
amount. The manager at once wanted 4000/. for coals —that was one item, and the 
shircholders must at once see that it was absurd and ridiculous in a company of 
this description to hope to carry on a good business with the trumpery capitil of 
5000/., especially when they had to lay out a large sum in erecting works. Hebe 





lieved that the furnaces and works had cost about 10,000/. There was no doubt 
that the profit of 800/. a week could be made continuously if they had the capitd | 
to work the property efficiently. Although the directors were very angry with 
Mr. Fowler for the mess he had got them into, yet they must render him this jus 
tice—that in putting up the furnaces on the line of railway he condoned a good 
deal of folly, because if he had erected them on the railway the company might 
have beenruined. Butthe San‘ly Station, where the furnaces were ere-ted, was an 


| excellent place for bringing ore to, and the company would derive a good business 


That was why the directors were alout to ask the 
shareholders to raise extra capital. It was proposed to raise it in the form of de 

entures. There was no douht that the 800/. a week could be kept up if they had 
the money to buy the ore. As regarded the mine itself (of which he had not yet 
spoken), although the directors had not yet rec-ived the report which they were 
to receive from some of the leading men out there, still they liad received certain 


if it had money to bny the ore. 


private information thit they had a very valuable property, but they had to go | 


down to it. When the pyrites were passed they came toa bed of galena, and he be 
lieved they had a hanging wall and a footwall, with a good fissure vein, and nodoubt 
eventally the company would make a good thing. But they had no money, and 
under those circumstances they would not touchghe mine to make any consi lerable 
outlay until they had proper funds. He believed that a few thousand pounds 
expended on the property would give a satisfactory supply of ore ; but, if they had 
not that, they must buy ore from different persons in the neighbourhood. The 
directors were not prepared to say that they wanted any amount in particular. 
The company now owed about 10,(00/., which the directors had honoured from 
their friends, and there was, as he had said, money at once wanted for co.l and 
other necessaries. The directors proposed to take powers to borrow 25,000/.; but 
there was no intention to spend that amount. They would like to have sufficient 
to pay the money borrowed, and then they would be able to pay a dividend; they 
would ulso like to have sufficient to buy ore. The directors proposed to make up 
the accounts to Sept. 30, which would be as near as possible one year from com 
mencing operations. 


even if he were made responsitle. Starting from the time when the compuny 
began to make profits, he believed they would be able to pay a dividend at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum in Jiunuary, and afterwards, he hoped, at the rate of 
20 per cent. The directors considered that the sharehol-lers were under o! ligations 
to Mr. Tracey and Mr. Valentine for the support they had rendered; if they had 
not had Mr. Valentine out there, with his influence with Messrs. Wells, Spurgo, 
and Co., he believed that this company would have been ruined. He, therefore, 
thonght the shareholders ought to give a vote of thanks to those gentlemen. He 
was sorry that Mr. Valentine could not remain ont there long, but some one must 
be sent out from this country to loek after the interestaof thecompany. He might 
mention that Mr. Valentine had not received a penny for his services, and would 
not accept it. Mr. Blythe, the retiring director, who offered himself for re-election, 
was one of the most painstaking members of the board, and his colleagues would 
be very glad indeed to see him re-elected. In conclusion the Chairman moved the 
adoption of the report. 

Colonel Cowper thought that the shareholders were not ina position to adopt 
the report, and still less to issue debentures. It was absolutely necessary to have 
full and detailed accounts. He thought that there were several points which re 
quired explanition, and that a committee of three shareholders should be ap 
pointed to make an investigation, with power to employ an accountant. 

The CHatmMAN: What are your points? If you let us know what they are I 
shall be able to give explinations.——Cvlonel Cowper said hat up to the present 
time no acconnts had arrived. 

The CHatrMAN said he really thought that Colonel Cowper could not have under- 
stood his rernarks. He had already explained thit in the absence of proper ac 
counts from the mine the directors had been unable to make up properly audited 
accounts; but, wishing to give all the information they could to the shireholders, 
the directors had made up approximate accounts, but he did not propose that those 
approximate accounts be accepted. 

Colonel Cowper wenton to say he thonght that the shareholders ought to have 
heen earlier made aware of the fact that the working capital was not sufficient 
He thought, further, that explanation ought to have been given of the state of the 
mine, and also more information respecting the expenses in this country. He 
shonld like to know the names of the gentlemen fromm whom the directors borrowed 
Seeing the difficulty of controlling a property at 
such « distance, he should like to know to whut extent the directors intende1 to 


| delegate their powers to some one at the mine, especially with regard to drawing 


He also thought the shareholders should have undeniable proof that the 
The shareholdsrs should know the 


bills. 
company’s title to the mine was indisputible. 


| exact nature of the agreement with Mr. Fowler, and whether any remedy could be 


had agiinst that gentleman in the event of his having committed any impropriety. 
He should like to know the date o” Mr. Fowler's dismissal. He compliined that 
up to the present moment the company was not quoted on the Stock Exchange, 
which was a great drawback. Seeingthatonly 10,000/. or 14,000/. was wanted, he dic 
not see what necessity there was forthe issue of debentures to the extent of 25,000/. 
He referred to some other important points, and said he thought the shareholders 
ought to have as much information as the directors possessed. 

Mr. T. G. Taytor thought it would be a waste of time if all the information asked 
by the last speaker were given at a public meeting. He complained of the time at 
which the meeting was called, which he thought was inconvenient to many gentle- 
men. He suggested whether it would not be advisable to adjourn for a month, 
when probably the directors would be able to give more information. 

The CuatrMAn said there was no difficulty whatever in answering every question 
put by Col. Cowper, and the directors did not shirk any enquiry. (Cheers.) With 
respect to the time at which the meeting had been called, it had really been fixed 
for 3 o'clock in the belief that it wonld he more convenient for gentlemen who had 
their business to attend to in the middle of the day. As regarded a committee of 





As he did not consider Mr. Fowler worth anything, he would | 
not advise the shareholders to look to that gentleman for any return of the money, | 





enquiry, he really did not know what there was to enquire into—(hear, hear) —and 
as to adjourning the meeting, if that were done without authorising the issue of 
the debentures it would have a serious effect upon the prospects of the company, 
The directors had large stakes in the com- 


pany, and had worked hard to make it a success. If the board had not the confi 


dence of the shereholders they could elect other directors —(No, no)—but if they had | 


confidence in the directors let them assist them to the utmost of their power in 
making the company a success, (Cheers.) 

Mr. Gous seconded the resolution of the Chairman, and expressed his firm belief 
that the directors had exerted themselves to the utmost to promote the success of 
the company. He thought it showed a want of business to talk as Col. Cowper had 


| talked, and to ask for ex planations en all the points which he had brought forward 


at a public meeting of this kind. He expressed his opinion that the shareholders 
would act wisely in authorising the directors to iesue the 25,000/. of debentures. 

Mr. MAR#@HALL at some length criticised the action of the directors. 

The CHAIRMAN, after replying to one or two unimportant observations, said— 
Have you confidence in us or not? If not, say so. There is not a man at this 
ward who cares whether he stops hereor not. We are perfectly independent, and 
we mean to beso. We are shareholders, and because the table divides us, it seems 
that we are to bear the labour and burden of the day. We will not stand under 
any insinuations, because they do not apply. (Loud cheers.) 

Col. Cowper said he made no insinuations, nor did he say he had no confidence ; 


—— 
he simply said he was not able to form any judgment as 
things, and suggested that further loferanalian should be ion Present state of 
Mr. Kemp said that from the lucid and straightforward statement of tl 
man, he was satisfied that everything possible was being done by the di te Chair- 
promote the welfare of the undertaking. He hoped the shareholders Irectors to 
port the directors in their efforts to develope the property. Would sup. 
TheSoricrror explained that his bill had not been sentin simply becanse j 
been asked for, but it was quite ready when required, and he could ithad not 
shareholders that they would not be alarmed at the amount. “ssure the 
After some further unimportant discussion the resolution for the ad 
the report was put and carried unanimously, and the CHAIRMAN stated tl _ 
as the accounts were received and put in order they should be put int rs ee 
of the shareholders. © the hands 
On the motion of the CHarrRMAN, seconded by Mr. Eckrrsiey 
re-elected a director. : J er Blyth was 
On the motion of a SHAREHOLDER, 
then elected a member of the board. 
Dr. BisHop, in acknowledging his election, said he was practically 
with mining, and also with this company’s mines, and had no doubt 
sminelting works were properly carried out the company would be able 
good income. He agreed with what the Chairman had said with re, i 
Fowler having exercised a wise discretion in placing the furnaces near the ‘9 ite. 
station.——Mr. Biyvu also acknowledged his re-election. ne railway 
Mr. Marshall was also proposed as a director, but Mr. Taytor mov 
amendment that no addition he made to the board at present, und this ame 
upon being put to the meeting, was carried. ' 
The CHAIRMAN next proposed a resolution to the effect that the directors } 
thorised to raise such a sum of money as may be required for the present ~ den 
of the company, not exceeding in the whole 25,000/., by the issue of dchenten = 
an interest not exceeding 15 per cent. per annum. He said that though the din at 
tors took power to issue 25,000/., they had no intention of issuing the full ar Cirec 
The resolution was seconded by Mr. Kemp, and carried. “mount. 
A vote of thanks was then passed to the Chairman and direc 
ing broke up. , rectors, and the moet 


Ption of 


seconded by Mr. Biyru, Dr, Bishop wa, 


acquainted 
that if the 
to realise a 


ed as an 
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GLAMORGANSHIRE MINING COMPANY, 


A special general meeting of shareholders was held at the Offices 
of Mr. Charles Thomas, Great St. Helen’s, on Thursday, to consider 
the position of the undertaking, and if thought expedient to wind 
up the company voluntarily,—Mr. WILLIAMSON in the chair. 

Mr. Frep. HARPER (the secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting. The report of the directors was taken as read, = 

The CHAIRMAN said the reason the shareholders had been called 
together was because they had come to a standstill. The mine was 
represented to be a valuable one, but they were without capital to 
work it. He then entered at some length into the facts connected 
with the formation of the company, stating that for the past two 
months the directors had been paying the costs out of their own 
pockets, so as to retain the mine for the shareholders, and they now wunted the 
shareholders to decide what course was to be adopted. ' 

Mr. ALFRED THOMAS said that when he visited the mine there was a good course 
of ore in the shaft at a depth of about 10 fathoms, with every appearance of hold- 
ing down, and that the mine would at once become profitable. It was, however 
subsequently found that the old workings had been extended considerably further 
than anticipated, and the statements made by parties on the mine as to the exist 
ence of a certain course of ore in the bottom level was not borne out by fact From 
the reports he had since seen, it appeared the lode, although maintaining its size 
was poor, but being in the limestone formation the ore made in bunches 80 that 
in the level driving westward, no doubt, other bunches would be met with He 
believed by proper development the mine would prove to be a good one. It Was 
thought when the ore was discovered so near the surface that 1000/. to 2000/. would 
be all that was required. ‘ 

Mr. CHarLks THOMAS said that he was induced to take up this mine by Captain 
Tenby, it being agreed that the capital required should be found by each of them 
in equal proportions, Aftera very short time, however, Capt. Tenby was unableto 
carry out his arrangements, and the ex pense incurred fell upon him (Mr. Thomas) 
It was eventua ly decided that another gentleman should be invited to take Capt. 
Tenby's place, which was done, but after the free shares had heen transferred to 
this gentleman he declined to tind the money, stating that he did not undertaketo 
do so, but simply to take the 3000 shares for a nominal consideration, Hence it 
ell to the lot of his fellow-directors and himself to give a guarantee for everything 


| incurred in the shape of debt, and the object of the present meeting was to lay 


these facts before the shareholders. He believed the property presented a very fair 
if not rather an extraordinary, chance of success, but it was little use h aving a good 
mine unless they had the capital to develope it. 

The CuatrMAN said, so far as Mr. Thomas and Mr. Taylor (the gentlemen to 
whom Capt. Ten»y's shares had been transferred) were concerned, there was, pro 
bably, some mnisunderstanding of the agreement. It was clear that in the begin 
ning Mr. Thomas and Capt. Tenby agreed to find the capital, and that Mr. Taylor 
bought Capt. Tenby's interest, but whether he accepted Capt. Tenby’s liability to 
find the capital it was impossible to say. . 

Mr. TAYLOR said the mine was introduced to him by Capt. Tenhy, who, as every 
one knew, was not ina position to subscribe capital towards the deve lopment of the 
property. Capt.Tenby gave Mr. Thomas one-half of the mine for forming thecom 
pany for thedevelopment of the property: and subsequently, Mr. Thomas purchased 
one-fourth of the mine for 200/., and he (Mr. Taylor) purchased 2800 «shares for 650/ a 
under the impression that the whole of the capital had been subscribed, which he 
afterwards found wus not the case. 

Mr. CHARLES THOMAS rebutted the statement that Capt. Tenly had given him 
half the mine, and produced a document showing that the sett had been granted 
to Capt. Tenby and himself, and added that Capt. Tenby could not have obtained 
it on his own account. He denied most distinctly he had ever told Mr. Taylor that 
the whole of the capital was subscribed —on the contrary, when Capt. Tenby wrote 
to him for particulars to be submitted to Mr. Taylor he suggested he should get 
them from the office, and catne to London for tliat purpose. He afterwards in 
structed the secretary to draw out a halance-sheet showing how much capital was 
paid, and the financial condition of the company. 

The Secrerary said he prepared a balance-sheet and presented it to Capt. Tenby, 
and, in accordance with Mr. Charles Thomas's request, had every thing prepared in 
case Mr. Taylor should call. . 

Mr. Tayvor said he hal never seen it. 

A SnarenoLprr said the board should have called the meeting before things had 
been brought to their present condition. 

The CuairRMAN said the meeting had been called at the earliest nossille moment 

After some further discussion the report and accounts were received aud adopted. 

It was agreed to convene a special meeting for the purpose of submitting a reso 
lution to wind up the company 

A voteof thanks to the Clhuirman terminated the proceedings. 


BILBAO IRON ORE COMPANY. 


A general meeting of shareholders was held at the City Terminus 
Hotel, on Wednesday,—Sir Joun Brown in the chair. 

The directors stated that they begged to report that their exertions 
had chiefly been devoted to the execution of the works for the development of your 
property, which have been, and are now, carried forward as rapidly as possible. 
There was considerable delay in acquiring land required for the railway and the 
works of the port, the Spanish law affording great facilities for withholding pos 
session in compulsory purchases. In order to carry out the objects in view, Mr. 
Jameson, one of your directors, who knows Spain weil, and speaks the language 
fluently, kindly undertook to represent the company in Bilbao, where he spent five 
months in forwarding your interests. To his exertions the company are greatly 
inie sted, not only for obtaining possession of the land more quickly than they 
otherwise would have done, but also, they believe, »t considerab!y less cost. Dur- 
ing the present autumn your Chairman and Mr. William Fowler visited Spain,and 
made a careful inspection of your property, and of all the works in progress. They 
were #o satisfied with its great value and capabilities for an enormous output of ore 
that, with the concurrence of Mr. Woods, they recommended that a double line of 
railway should be laid the whole distance, which has been adopted. The directors 
have confidence in stating that the deposits of ore belonging to the company anord 
facilities for excavating und loading any quantity, practically, which may be de 
sired, and that the cost will be less than stated in the prospectus. The arrangements 
at the port will allow of six steamers being laden ut the same time, and the largest 
steamer in the trade will be loaded in a few hours. The double line of railway DoW 
decided upon will give efficient command over the transport from the mines to the 
port ; thus all the requisite combinations for shipping an enormous quantity of oré 
will be secured. The directors are led to believe that the works will be completed 
ddring the next summer, and they have every confidence that the anticipated pro 
fitable results which led to the iormation ef the company will be fully borne out. 

The CHAIRMAN referred at some length to the several facts stated 
in the report, adding that he had visited the property accompanied 
by Mr. Fowler, and was perfectly astonished at the extraordinary 
richness of the mountain of Galdames. He.could only apply one 
term toit—inexhaustible. The Spanish Government wanted to impo 
aduty of 10d. per ton upon the produce, but after several interview" 
with the authorities in Bilbao, which led them to go to the seat 0! 
Government at Madrid, an understanding had been come to with the 
Government that no duty would be charged until 1880, ‘The works 
of the Moors, Phoenicians, and Romans had been of immense service 
to thiscompany, for theirexplorations had enabled them to go to work 
at the right points. He did not like to commit himself to any state 
ment as to the result’ that would probably be realised, but he wa 
perfectly certain there would be no difflculty in doubling the od 
mate first proposed—or, in other words, that there would be no di 
culty whatever in returning 1,000,000 tons per annum. (Hear, hear. 
The contractors were making satisfactory progress with the railway 
and no legal difficulties with the landowners had arisen, except 
one instance, which was eventually adjusted for 12007. including 
2001. law expenses. That could not be regarded otherwis r 
mostsatisfactory when there had been some hundreds of landowne 
deal with ina country which, he wassorry to say, the law allowed ' 
culties to interpose which would not be admitted in any other cout’) 
One of the directors, Mr. Jameson, had been in Spain some m0 
rendering great service to the company, now being in poseerea ~ 
the land along the whole line of the railway. He believed if ai 
had to expropriate that land now double or treble the amount P - 
them would not satisfy oe pee The report from the secre fat 
was corroborative of that of Mr. Woods, expressing great ag ow 
tion at the progress of the works. The directors hoped to if 00 
over the line a limited quantity of ore by about March, and 1 
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unforeseen accident occurred, which they did not contemplate, the 
poard hoped next autumn to open the whole line and system. The 


pest quantity of materials had been sent out, so that renewals would 
not be required, at least, during the lifetime of the present share- 
holders, and perhaps something beyond that. (Hear, hear.) He 
then proposed that the report and balance-sheet be received and 


adopted. Mr. F. Bray seconded the proposition. 
r. SAMUDA asked what number of shares had been allotted P——-Mr. Hrap 

sid that every shareholder had reason to be satisfied with the prospect of the com- 

ny, a8 shadowed forth by the Chairman, and it was only justice to the board 

eongratulate them upon the small expenditure on account of salaries and office 
pa! nses, &c.. Those items appeared to him to be extremely moderate. 
‘A SHAREHOLDER had observed that the miners in Bilbao had had some commu- 
nication through the International Association with the miners in this qouetey 

ith respect to wages, which might prevent English miners going to Spain. He 
should like to know if such were the case whether it was likely to affect the interest of 
os company ?——The CHAIRMAN, in reply, stated that 6100 shares had been al- 

tted ; the share list was closed at 5000, which was considered would be suffi 
dant for their present wants, and that in the event of more being required it would 
pe only fair to offer them in the first instance to the present shireholders. But 
after th: t applications were received for considerable numbers from the people of 
Bilbao, and the directors considering it very desirable to secure as much interest 
and influence as possible in that direction re-opened the share list, and allotted 
340 more shares—some paid-up—to influential parties in Bilbao. Since then fur 
ther applications had been made for shares without the directors having sought for 
them, but which they felt bound to allot. After due deliberation, and in view of 
the circumstance arising in connection with the double line of railway and the 
certain increase of the cost, owing to the increased price of materials, the directors 
had decided, with the shareholders’ sanction, to leave the share list open to the 
extent of 7500 shares; there would be no difficulty in getting the additional number 
taken up, but the directors thought that no issue beyond that number should be 
made without being in the first instance offered to the shareholders. That was 
1400 more than at present taken, for one-half of which applications had been already 
received. He thought the additional cost of doubling the line would be from 
30,000/. to 50,000/. ; the land was taken for a double line, so that the great addi- 
tional cost would be for the rolling stock for working 1,000,000 instead of 500,000 
tons perannum. In the survey of the portthe company was committed to 200/. ; 
it was not the intention of the board to commit the company to anything more 
thanasurvey; the whole of the iron interest hid contributed in proportion. The ex- 
propriation of the land for the railway was estimated to cost from 80002. to 9000/., 
and it had been exceeded by only 1000/., but an enormous price was now being 
demanded, which he found other parties had to pay. He washappy to state that they 
did not require auy English miners—their operations were not mining but quarry- 
ing. There was no difficulty in obtaining any amount of labour at reasonable rates. 
As to the quotation in the Btock Exchange List, sufficient shares had not yet been 
jssued to justify them in making an application, but when the proper time arrived 
the necessary steps would be taken. i 

Mr. SAMUDA urged upon the board not to seek to make preparations on too 
large a scale before they had the means of meeting them, There was only one way 
in which companies could be successfully worked out, and that is where the share- 
holders had one individual interest. He hoped the directers would take care not 
to outrun the constable, and to do ali that was necessary for a moderate output, 
allowing the profits to be the means of increasing the scale of operations. He ad- 
yocated the issue of the whole of the unissued shares. ; ; f 

The CHAIRMAN said the board had given the matter their serions consideration. 

The motion adopting the report and accounts was put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. FowLer proposed the re-election of the auditors— Messrs. Chad wick, Adam- 
son, and Co., which, being duly seconded, was put and carried unanimously, ; 

Upon the proposition of Mr. M Anprew, seconded by Mr. Hrap, it was unani- 
mously agreed that the sum of 1000/. be voted to Mr. Jameson for the services he 
had rendered and is rendering to the company in Spain. 

It was mentioned that there are 2500 unissued shares, and it was arranged that 
the allotment of shares should be left in the hands of the directors. ; 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors terminated the proceedings. 


DOLCOATH MINING COMPANY. 


The two-monthly meeting of adventurers was held at the mine, 
on Monday,—Sir F. M. WILLrIaMs, M.P., in the chair. 

The financial statement showed that the labour cost and wages for 
October and Nove uberamounted to 6684/., merchants’ bills to 36822., 
and water rents for one year to 196/., making a total of expenditure 
of 10,5632. The credit side set forth that the sale of copper ores had 
realised 117/., 206 tons 18 ewts. 17 lbs. of tin ore, 17,7717., which, with 
dues deducted and other trifling receipts, made a credit of 17,0311, 
the profit for the two months’ working having been 6467/. Out of 
this a dividend of 12. 10s. per share was paid, which amounted to 
6444/., and the balance left with that held over at the last account 
made a credit of 15377. The agents’ report was as follows :— 

The engine-shaft is sunk 114% fms. under the 302. We to begin to drive at 
the 3l4in abouta month. The winze under the 302, east of engine-shaft, is worth 
for 9 feet long 100/. per fathom. The 302, east of New East, is worth 30/. per fm., 
but more lode is standing to the south, which we have cut into a few fathoms be- 
hind the end, which is of greater value. The winze under the 290, east of New 
East, is worth for 9 feet long 40/. per fathom. The 302, west of engine-shaft, is 
worth 15/. per fathom. The old sump-shaft, sinking under the 290, is producing a 
little tin. The 290, east of New East, is worth 15/. per fathom. The 290, west of 
Old Bump, is being driven on the north part of the lode, which is not of much value. 
The south part, when last seen, was worth 60/. per fathom ; but we are driving on 
the north part for greater speed, in order to unwater the winze under the 278, where 
the lode is worth for 9 feet long 120/. per fathom, The 278, east of New East, con- 
tains a little tin. The 278, west of Old Sump,is worth 10/. perfathom. The winze 
under the 266, just over this, is sunk 8 fathoms, and is worth for 9 feet long 20. per 
fathom. The 248, west of Harriett’s, is producing a little tin. We have set Wheal 
Bryant sha‘t to sink under the 236, where the lode is worth for 9 feet long 30/. per 
fathom. The 236, west of Harriett’s, is worth 80/. per fathom. We have com- 
menced to sink a winze under the 224, 10 fathoms before this end, where the lode 
is worth for 9 feet long 30/. perfathom. The 224, west of Harriett’s, is worth 15/. per 
fathom. The 212, west of Harriett’s, is worth 201. per fathom. The 2°%8, east of 
Stray Park, is producing a little tin, but we expect an improvement when the lode 
is clear of the cross course, The 215, east of Stray Park, is worth L5/. per fathom. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that at the committee meeting held that 
morning Capt. R. Pearce had applied for an increase of salary, and the committee, 
after taking into consideration that he was the only agent living on the mine, and 
the extra duties thereby entailed, as well as recognising his valuable services as an 
agent, recomthended that he he allowed 24/. per annum for house rent, and li. Is.a 
month sdditional salary. This was agreed to. The Chairman then stated that the 
committee had also under their consideration a recommendation from Capt. Josiah 
Thomas, ip consequence of the alteration of the system of payment to the four 
weeks, that the accounts of the mine should in future be held once in 12 weeks in- 
stead of once in two months. If that recommendation were agreed to their next 
account would come as usunl in two months’ time—in February—and the one follow- 
ing that would not be until May month. 

Captain J. Tuomas explained that in the present system they were prying their 
labour costs every four weeks—13 times a year—and only charging two months’ 
labour costs at their account meetings, so that at the end of the year they weuld 
have a month's labour cost in arrears. Nearly all the mines in the county were 
holding their meetings quarterly except themselves, and he thought it would be by 
far the better plan to have a 12-weeks account. 

On the motion of Captain J. Mayne, seconded by Mr. J. Hotmay, the recom- 
mendation was agreed to. 

Capt. J. Tomas then stated that at the last meeting they charged 
#2 tons of tin that they had not then sold, but which wasin stock. A fortnight «fter 
the meeting, however, the tin standard went up, and thetin was then sold with an 
increased profit of 150/. The standard shortly after that was lowered again, so the 
shareholders might consider themselves fortunate. At present the price of tin was 
12. less than it was at that time; but they could scarcely expect that tin would 
always remain at the very highest price reached, and if coals and iron and other 
materials would go back a little the price of tin would not be so bad after all. With 
respect to the future of the tin trade, some people in Cornwell se-med to be very 
frightened about the Australian tin, and afraid that it would rain them: but for 
himself he had no such fears, and he hoped the new year would show an increase 
Inthe price of tin. The mine looked as well now as ever. In the 236 they had a 
lode worth 80/. per fathom, and in the 302 they were driving through a very profit- 
able lode for 35 fathoms long, worth on an average from 120/. to 1507. The engine 
shaft was down nearly 12 fms. deeper than at the last meeting, and they hoped to 
drive at the 314 in the course of the next month. If that turned out well it wonld 
bea very valuable thing for them, for they never had a better lode than the 302, 
and they were looking forward with great anxiety to the driving of the 314 A 
vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the business.— Western Morning News. 











GREAT WIIEAL VOR UNITED MINING COMPANY. 


The quarterly general meeting of the shareholders will be held on 
Thursday. The profit and loss account for the three months ending 
September shows 


Black tin sold—Auguat .......0....ccccesceeseceee £1800 6 1 
Ditto —September..........00-crsscersee 2023 3 3 
Ditto —October 1878 13 1 


Tribute and royalty on tin sold from Rose- 








laddon, &e. Divanchundeunidasticssxtscaeneesseterds 116 16 0 
Returned income tax ........... iteianeiia 185 3 9 
Old materials sold innemaneeie 80 0 0 
One year's rent at Poldown es 65 0 0 
sie. eae publaseaniden 7 8 10= £6159 1 0 
Mine cost—July, August, and September... £3204 19 1 
Merchants’ billS .............c.0.0000e. 1974 2 4 
ues . aN 355 16 5 
IE saiisciistesiabcSienitdnnicniethcanvincincesexines 130 19 3= £5665 17 1 


Balance (profit) ..... avausberndinueaimienahbneucens £ 493 311 


During the three mo niling Beet. 15 thaee 2i 
sank oaidaenn ¢ months ending Sept. 15 there were 50 fms. 3 ft. 2 in. of ground 





WickLow Coprrr MInrCowpany. —Theadjourned general meet- 
, so shareholders was held in Dublin, on Thursday (Dr. Percival Wright in the 
nate a oars the report of the committee of shareholders appointed to investi- 
= on woks and affairs of the company. The Chairman stated that Mr. Octa 
Mr Row rien was absent, in consequence of being in London as witness on a trial. 
Magen. ‘inson, the secretary of the committee, read the report. The general ma- 
tatiet nent of the company was found most defective. The books were in so un- 
ee in torya state that the committee had tocallin a publicaccountant. The stocks 
deren st to have been over-valued, and it was complained that 100/. given toa 

h building fund was first ch irged to contingencies, and thence transferred to 


in, 


at Fingal, on Sept. 12. 
671 ozs. amalgam, which produced 214 ozs, of retorted gold, or 4 ozs. 


and 60 ozs. 10 dwts. retorted gold respectively, being in one case over 
an ounce to the ton, and in the other instance 13 dwts. 


narrative is necessarily fragmentary, but it shows that a great deal 


island; it is also known to exist in the southern districts. 
companies are spoken of,and the opening up of iron mines will pro- 
bably lead to the development of the coal fields of the colony. 
gether, it would seem that, with the help of mining industry, the 
utilisation of their vast meat supplies, and the great development of 
pastoral pursuits, the Australian colonies are making steady and sa- 
tisfactory progress. 
credit of each colony. 
market, the New South Wales Treasury has begun to issue debentures 
at Sydney. 
colonial local public Five per cent. New South Wales Government 
Debentures to the amount of 406,800/., redeemable in 30 years. 
aggregate sum tendered fur was 1,166,000/., and the whole of the loan 
was placed at from 103/. 11s. 1d. to 106J. 
that this satisfactory result shows an accumulation of wealth in New 
South Wales which did not exist 10 or 15 years since. South Australia 
an Queensland are proposing to issue Four per Cent. Debentures—an- 
other proof of the growing strength of Australian credit, thanks to 
the development of the vast natural resources of Australasia. 


the intelligence that decidedly favourable indications have again set 
in, in respect of the sinkings for coal under the Permians at Sand- 
well, near Birmingham. 


that it does not often fall to our lot to record wilful offences on the 
part either of our colliers or of men having charge of colliery ap- 
paratus. Offences of this class are, however, now and then brought 
to light; and such a one came out on Monday last before the county 
magistrate in Wolverhampton. Because of its heinousness we direct 
attention to it here. 
gine at Mosley Hole, near that borough, belonging to Messrs. Styler 
and Hough. had displayed recklessness in the management of his 
engine; and his employers determining to get rid of him, gave the 
customary notice for a reduction in his wages, and he left. Hissuc- 
cessor could not pump water into the boiler; one of the valves of 
the pump had been cut with a chisel. 
about this having been maliciously done, nor was there much rea- 
son to doubt that Blower had done it. 
the engine, and if this was not evidence sufficient, then out of his 
own mouth he stood condemned. 
him after his dismissal and when the attempt was being made ‘to 
get water into the boiler, Blower, in response to a remark that they 
were not working at his old place, observed that he had “ put a cure 
on them.” 
witness a piece of lead, which he said he “‘ was going to put down 
the pump.” 
Bench should have convicted ; the surprise would have been if they 
had not. 
although their loss had been about 122. 
dered to pay, and he was further mulcted in a fine of 5/. Altogether 
he will have to find about 10/.,and if that should not be forthcoming, | ; 
upon distress if need be, then he will go for two months hard 
labour. 
collieries who will not add “And served him well richt.” 
add that we trust the case will be a caution to any ill-conditioned 
engine-tenter anywhere else in the kingdom who should be mali-|t 
cious enough to imitate this man. 
inasmuch as the pump was worked by the engine, and that as steam | « 
was got up by the water that was allowed to remain in the boiler 
after the damage was done, Blower’s maliciousness might have re- 
sulted in the explosion of the boiler. 





api : 
Pital account. The report was received, and ordered to be printed and circulated, 


described by his solicitor, who admitted that “If the statement for | t 


with thedirectors’ reply thereto, among the shareholders, and the meeting was ad- 
journed until Jan. 11. 


WHEAL DAMSEL UnirEp.—At a meeting of adventurers, held at 
the mine on Dec. 4, the accounts showed a debit balance of 504/. 5s. 5d. A call of 
2/. 10s. per share was made. Capts. A. T. James and John Whitburn say—‘“ Our 
confidence in the ultimate success of the mine is unabated, and by a vigorous de- 
velopment of the new tin lode we have every reason to believe a profitable and per- 
manent mine will be established.” 


(For remainder of Meetings see to-day’s Journal.} 








MINERAL WEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


The activity which is displayed in connection with mining mat- 
ters in Australia is very remarkable. The receipts of gold by 
Government escort at Sydney from the gold fields of New South 
Wales amounted in the first nine months of this year to 267,670 ozs., 
as compared with 203,849 ozs. in the corresponding period of 1871. 
The discovery of rich and extensive tin mines in the vicinity of the 
border line between New South Wales and Queensland—partly in 
Queensland and partly in New South Wales—has had the effect of 
directing capital.and labour to that locality, and of creating a some- 
what extensive treflic across the northern boundary. Owing to the 
sudden opening up of staniferous country in New South Wales, the 
New South Wales Lands Office has not been in a position to get 
through its work to the satisfaction of all parties, and numerous 
complaints haye been made public by applicants who having se- 
lected land, and paid the usual deposit, are not able to obtain their 
leases or get a refund of the amounts paid by them. It is stated 
that on the Cowflat Copper Mining Company’s ground, in the 
Bathurst district of New South Wales, a solid lump of ore weighing 
upwards of 35 cwt. has beendiscovered; the workmen have already 
sunk 22 ft.into the lode, but have not yet passed through it. Nothing 
very special calls for notice in connection with gold mining in Vic- 
toria, but the position of this branch of Victorian industry is satis- 
factory, the excellent yields which have been obtained during the 
last two years being well kept up, while quartz mining has been 
still further extended. As regards South Australia, there has been 
some little excitement in respect to gold discoveriesin the northern 
territory. Several reefing parties have been formed, and large 
numbers of claims have been taken up; at the last dates, the popu 
lation of the territory was fast increasing, and some of the new 
arrivals were prosecuting their search for gold in the immediate 
outskirts of Palmerston. In Queensland there has been an extraor- 
dinary rush to Charter Towers; an exceptionally rich lead was dis- 
covered, and some of the Victorian miners who went to the spot 
wrote to their friends to the effect that a second Bendigo had been 
met with. At least 2000 miners and others were induced by these 
representations to make their way from different parts of the Aus- 
tralian colonies to this new El Dorado; but the auriferous drift soon 
run out, and at the last dates some of the disappointed miners were 
returning to Victoria “sadder and wiser men.” Indications of a 
heavy deposit of copper in the Enoggera ranges in Queensland have 
been discovered, 

The mining interest of New Zealand appears to be tolerably pros- 
perous, although the excitement which prevailed some months since 
has subsided. It was stated at the annual meeting of the Caledonian 
Company, on the Thames gold field, that the dividends paid by the 
company during its past financial year had amounted to 154,440/. 
The quantity of stone crushed by the company during the year was 
15,777 tons, which yielded 73,732 ozs. of gold. The New Zealand 
Parliament has agreed to offer a reward of 5000/. in each island of 
New Zealand for the discovery of new gold fields. A good deal has 
been done of late in developing the mineral resources of Tasmania, 
and the yield of gold in that colony has displayed a tendency to in- 
crease. A cleaning up took place at the Caledonian Company’s works, 
From 210 tons of stone there was a yield of 


over an ounce to the ton. About 200 tons of stone were crushed a 
fortnight previously, which yielded 100 ozs. retorted gold. At the 


City of Hobart claim, Fingal, there have been two crushings—one of 
110 tons, and another of 93 tons—which produced 111 ozs. 15 dwts. 


Such are a few details illustrating the progress which is being made 
in the development of the mineral wealth of the Antipodes. Our 
is being done. It should, perhaps, be added, with regard tu Tasma- 
nia, that iron ore has been discovered in the northern part of the 


Mining 
Alto- 


The results are seen in the greatly improved 
Instead of borrowing upon tlhe London money 


On Oct. 16 tae New South Wales Treasury offered to the 
The 


It need scarcely be said 








THE SANDWELL SUNKINGS.-—We receive with great satisfaction 





RECKLESSNESS OF A COLLIERY ENGINEMAN.—We are thankful 


One Samuel Blower, who had worked an en- 


There could be no doubt 
He alone had had charge of 


To an acquaintance who passed 


Further, the day before his notice expired he showed a 

After this evidence it will not be surprising that the 
Messrs. Styler and Hough claimed 30s. only as damage, 
This 30s. the man was or-|t 


We trust there are very few engine-tenters at any of our 
Let us |; 


It must not be forgotten that 


His offence was correctly 


the prosecution was correct, then the act was most dastardly and 
un-English, because not only was considerable destruction of pro- 
perty hazarded, but the lives of many innocent fellow-workmen 
who had done Blower no injury, were placed in jeopardy.” 





OPENED LAMP Tops.—It is seldom that the offence of opening 
the top of a safety-lamp in a colliery is attended with consequences 
that more appeal to our sympathies when three deathsare the extent 
of the fatality than those made known in respect of the death of a 
man and two boys on Monday, last week, at the Featherstone Main 
Colliery, near Pontefract,soon after midnight. A collier at the ripe 
age of 40, named Phenox, went down to report if all was right, 
and he took with him a boy of 13, named Cawthorn, and another a 
year older, named Livsey. No report was sent up, and upon a de- 
scent being made all three were found dead, from the result of an 
explosion. Phenox had the top of his lamp off, and, a blower of 
gas that followed a fall igniting, all three were killed without warn- 
ing. It isin every way unsatisfactory to have to stricture the con- 
duct of a man whose folly has brought about his own death—and so, 
no doubt, the coroner’s jury felt when, by their verdict, they visited 
the consequences upon Phenox’s recklessness—but our duty to the 
living demands that it should not be overlooked that this man went 
down charged with the duty of reporting upon the safe condition 
of the workings; that he had in his charge two youths who were to 
be trained by him, and whose future carefulness or recklessness 
whilst at work, together with the effect of such conduct on others, 
would depend much upon the training he gave them. Again, one of 
them had that night descended a shaft for the first time in his life, 
and he was the son of a widow whom Phenox was this Christmas- 
tide to make his wife. If with all these special reasons for caution 
such conduct is still pursued, what have we not to fear from men 
otherwise circumstanced ? Recently we have had occasion to con- 
gratulate our colliery managers that with vigorous mercifulness they 
have sought to have such offences heavily punished by the authorised 
administrators of the law. We regret that we cannot include in such 
commendation the manager of the Welsh Whittle Colliery, near 
Chorley. By unlocking his safety-lamp a collier had risked the lives 
of some 50 of his fellows, yet, as the offender happened to have a 
wife and family, that gentleman asked the Chorley magistrates to 
deal leniently with him. We share in the surprise expressed by the 
justices that such an application should have been preferred, but, as 
it was preferred, we are not astonished that the award should bea 
fine of 40s., and not unconditional imprisonment. Let it be hoped 
that whilst there are many colliery managers equally kind-hearted 
with Mr. Dickinson, there are few who, under similar circum- 
stances, would have allowed their kindness to run in the direction 
of the misapplied mercifulness here set forth. 





THE SHAFT ACCIDENT IN SHROPSHIRE.—The numerous accidents 
that we have lately had to record at our collieries may well occa- 
sion the fear that though there has been no terrible explosions in 
the past month, either in Wales or in the North of England, the ag- 
gregate of deaths will not, when the Inspector’s returns are made 
up, prove to be much under the average. Close upon the loss of 
22 lives by the Pelsall inundation we have the death of eight col- 
liers in the neighbouring field of Shropshire. The poor fellows 
worked at the Springwell Pit, at Dawley, belonging to the Coal- 
brookdale Company, and were being drawn up the shaft on Friday 
afternoon, when the chain snapped, and falling 50 yards they were 
killed. Like only too many of the shafts in the coal. fields of Mid- 
England, this shaft was not furnished with cuidesaffixed to the sides 
of the masonry, and the skip could not, therefore, be provided with 
catches, by which in the event of the breaking of a chain the descent 
of a cage in the shaft may be arrested. Happily the numberof such 
shafts will become less every succeeding year. Withthem there will 
also go out the use of the cumbrous draw chains. These, though 
flat-linked, and an improvement upon the hempen ropes, which they 
succeeded, yet must in their turn yield to the applicability of steel- 
wire to rope making. Most of the pits of modern date in Shrop- 
shire have wire draw ropes, and if they have not inflexible, still 
they have guides of wire-rope also. Of thecondition of the severed 
links, which led to the catastrophe, we have nothing now to say. 
The proceedings at the still-pending coroner’s enquiry will make 
known whether they were in that state that should have led to their 
removal. The Coalbrookdale Company are one of the foremost firms 
in Shropshire. They may, therefore, be assumed to have neglected 
no ordinary precautions. In anticipating the future, let us congra- 
tulate ourselves upon the effect in reducing risk by such accidents 
that will follow upon the operation of the new Mines Regulation Bi. 





CoLirery Frre IN LANCASHIRE.— Painful news reaches us from 
Lancashire. We learn that on Thursday morning a fire occurred at 
the No.3 pit of the Norley Colliery Company, at Orrel, near Wigan, 
which spread so rapidly that the lives of four colliers have been 
sacrificed. The fire originated in the engine-house, close to the 
entrance of the Orrel Four-feet seam, which is approached by means 
of a “staple,” and only three out of seven men whose lives were 
jeopardised could be brought out, notwithstanding much intrepidity 
by a gang of explorers. The accident has occurred in the same seam 
as that which was the site of the serious explosion of fire-damp 
just four years ago. It hasbeen found necessary to close the seam, 
so as to shut off the supply of air to the burning coal, and this work 
was being proceeded with yesterday. 





Great LAxey MINEs.—The miners have worked out Capt. Kitto’s 
bargains, let during the recent strike. The men have, on the whole, made good 
averige wages: the new captain is very much liked, and everything seems to be 
now going on peaceably and prosperously.—J:/e of Mun Times. 

Great WHEAL Busy MInEs.—On last Friday week was witnessed 
by a large concourse of shareholders and others interested in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood the starting of the large and powerful pumping-engine recently erected 
on these mines. This important run of mines, situate between Chasewater and 
Redruth, was started at the commencement of this year, under the auspices of 
Messrs. Lean, Jose, and Co., of Falmouth, who have been very successful in their fo- 
reign mines, particularly in South America, and on their return they determined 
to re-work these mines, which they had heard so much in favour of A meeting 
was held on Jan. 9 last, and a company formed under the Cost-book System, in 
5000 shares, when these gentlemen, who have shown their high opinion of the ad- 
venture by subscribing fer about one-half of the shares, were appointed pursers and 
managers, and at the same time Messrs. John Hocking and Son engineers. Reso- 
lutions were also passec. authorising the managers to erect a new 90-inch cylinder 
pumping-engine, and such other machinery as they deemed necessary for efficient! 
working the mine. Contracts were accordingly entered into with Messrs. Wil- 


liams's Perran Foundry Company, but the difficulties which these ironfounders, in 
common with others throughout the country, have had to encounter have delayed 
its completion longer than was originally anticipated. On its being completed, 
last Friday week was fixed on for the first trial. 
complished by Mr. John Hocking, jun., amid the plaudits of those assem! led to 
witness its starting, and hearty were the congratulations which he on all sides re- 
ceived for the success which had been achieved. Mr. N. Odgers, jun., in the un- 
avoidable absence of Mrs Jose, christened the engine ‘‘ Jose’s 
stroke, and in a few minutes it was in full work, to the admiration and satisfao- 
tion of ail present. 
under the presidency of the Rev. G. L. Church, an excellent dinner was done am- 
ple justice to, and the usual toasts were proposed in eomplimentary and flatterin 
term, and duly acknowledged. 
employed on the mines was provided with dinner at Paull’s Hotel, Chacewater, 
when the hearty cheers with which the managers’ and engineers’ names were re- 
ceived showed the cordiality and good feeling existing between masters and men, 
“Success to the Great Wheal Busy Mines” was drunk with the greatest enthu- 
slasm. 
adventure that since the formation of the company calls amounting in the aggre- 
gate to 4/. 2s. 6d. per share—20,625/.—have been made. Of this sum the arrears 
amount to about 300/. only, including the last call.— Western Morning News, 


Most successfully was this ac- 


ngine ” on its first 


The company afterwards retired to the account-house, where, 


On the Saturday the whole of the working st 


It may be mentioned as a proof of the faith the shareholders have in this 


East Wat SEron is one of those mines which, like many of 
ts neighbonrs, has long been kept down by the iron heel of misfortune, and it 


owes its existence to a numerous and worthy band of adventurers who have stuck 


© it for years, and have readily and willingly paid theiy calls at each suceessive 


meeting, in the hope, as well as in the belief that brighter prospects were in store 
forthem. Their patience has been sorely tried, but it appears that they are at 


ength likely to receive some reward for the outlay which they have made. 


Seton is certainly improving, and if there is any faith at all to be placed in the 
word of a practical and experienced agent like Capt. Pascoe, then the kindly dis- 
coveries which have recently been made out of Cartwright’s shaft are sure to lead 


© good and profitable results. At the meeting on Monday, Mr. Thomas Pryor, the 


purser, said—“ A great deal has been said about the stoppage of Wheal Cock, and 


here are some people who think that Henrietta will also stop. There has been a 


report spread that in case this should occur, East Seton would suffer considerably 
by it, and would, in fact, be drowned with water. 


These rumours are prejudicing 
ome of the holders in this mine, and I should like to know your opinion as to 


what we have to fear, taking it for granted that those mines are discontinued. 
Capt. Pascoe replied that he did not believe East Seton was in the slightest danger. 
The water must, at any rate, go to Wheal Seton, and some of it perhaps to North 
Roskear before it could at all reach East Seton. 


He saw no ground whatever for 








he least fear.”— Western Daily Mercury. 
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FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY. 


At Rotterdam tin has been the subject of great variations. On 
the one hand, the smallness of the disposeable stock has a tendency 
to support prices; on the other hand, the dearness of capital and 
some failures which have occurred at Amsterdam will, probably, 
render it impossible to maintain quotations. At the same time, we 
must not lose sight of the consideration that 39,000 ingots of Banca 
will have to suffice until April, that discount has a tendency to fall, 
and that the deliveries of Straits tinfrom Singapore and Penang to 
London are insignificant. The last prices which have reached us 
from Holland are 864 fls. for Banca and 824 fis. for Billiton. At the 
close of November the available Dutch stock of Banca tin was esti- 
mated at 134,283 ingots, as compared with 95,832 ingots at the close 
of November, 1871. The Dutch stock of Billiton was estimated at 
the close of November at 19,300 ingots, as compared with 17,800 
ingots at the close of November, 1871. The deliveries of Bancaupon 
the Dutch markets for the first ten months of this year were 96,327 
ingots, as compared with 183,008 ingots in the corresponding period 
of 1871. At Paris, Chilian copper in bars, delivered at Havre, has 
made 89/. per ton; ditto in bars at Paris, 897. per ton; ditto in in- 
gots, 94/. per ton; English tough cake, 94/. per ton; and Corocoro 
minerals (pure standard), 87/. per ton. At Marseilles, Toka for con- 
sumption has realised 84/. per ton. At Paris, Banca tin, delivered 
at Havre or Paris, has brought 156/. per ton; Straits, delivered at 
Havre or Paris, 146/.; and English, delivered at Havre or Rouen, 
1500. per ton. At Paris, French lead,delivered at Paris, has realised 
22]. 12s. per ton; ditto Spanish, delivered at Havre, 22/. 4s, per ton ; 
English, delivered at Havre, 22/.12s. per ton ; and Belgian and Ger- 
man, delivered at Paris, 22/. 16s. per ton. Silesian zinc, delivered 
at Havre, has been quoted at 24/. 12s. per ton; ditto other good 
marks, delivered at Havre or Paris, 24/. 12s. per ton. 

The aspect of the Belgian coal trade remains the same, although 
there is a general impression that the close of the present year will 
witness a retrograde movement in the excessive prices of the day. 
These prices are considered to be in excess of those of other coal- 
producing countries in Europe, and influence in a prejudicial—not to 
say disastrous—manner Belgian industry generally, especially as re- 
gards the external cempetition which it has to sustain. In proof of 
this we may refer to the fact that it has been decided to put out 50 
glass furnacesin Belgium; the proprietorsof glassworks have already 
taken measures for carrying out thisarrangement. There is a great 
volume of water in the Belgian rivers and canals, in consequence of 
continued rains; if these rains do not cease the results may be 
very serious in the industrial districts of Belgium. The Canal de Fond- 
Piquette Colliery Company, at Vaux-sous-Chevremont, in the Liége 
district, has just cut a bed of good coal, 40 inchesin thickness, This 
discovery is, of course, of some importance. Quotations for coal have 
experienced scarcely any variation in Belgium. Coke isstill obtained 
with considerable difficulty. 

In France there has been very naturally a good deal of talk of 
late as to the remarkably continuous rains, which have led to inun- 
dations. All the water-courses are at an extraordinary height, and 
many works possessing hydraulic motors have been obliged to 
slacken operations, while others have been compelled to suspend them 
altogether. Fortunately, perhaps, this is usually a quiet period of 
the year, and comparatively little business is done, so that thecheck 
which production may be said to have experienced will exert no in- 
fluence upon the market. Such industrial establishments as the in- 
undations have not interrupted are working with a fair amount of 
activity to fulfil former engagements, and their proprietors do not 
express much uneasiness at the slight falling off which is noticed in 
orders. The floods have unhappily interrupted the reguiar delivery 
of coal, and the railway companies, notwithstanding all the efforts 
which they have put forth, have not been able to wholly make good 
the disorganisation which has resulted in the ordinary course of 
business. The Eastern of France Railway Company is said to place 
at the disposal of Prussian colliery proprietorsall the matériel which 
the industrials require, but the Prussian authorities, it is affirmed, 
deal at pleasure—that is, arbitrarily—with the trucks which cross 
the frontier. There is little change to report in quotations ; the few 
transactions concluded have been effected at former rates. Rolled 
coke-made iron brings 14/. to 14/. 8s. per ton, and machine ditto, 
17. 4s. per ton. As regards pig, prices are maintained, but with 
some tendency to weakness. At Paris the local demand for iron is 
feeble, but there has been a tolerably good enquiry upon provincial 
account. Rails continue inconsiderable demand. Plates, whichare 
very scarce, bring 19/. 4s. to 20/. per ton. 

Prices of coal continue well supported in France, but there can | 
be little doubt that a fall in quotations is imminent. The sugar | 
works will soon have completed their season; the winter is not | 
very rigorous. Some domestic economy is dictated by the present | 
high price of coal, and the orders reaching the various consuming | 
districts show a check. All these circumstances taken together in- 
duce the conclusion that contracts for future deliveries will be con- 
cluded at sensibly lower rates. On the other hand, there are not 
wanting those who point to the insufficient supply of trucks which 
still prevails upon the French railways, to the frosts which may in- 
terrupt navigations, and to the insnfficient amount of labour and 
means of extrection available in many collieries; but, notwithstand- 
ing all that can be urged to the contrary, it seems probable that 
the production will soon be equal to the consumption, and that, in 
consequence, the selling price will descend to a more normal level. 
The production of coal is daily increasing in France,and there seems 
little doubt that in a few years the extraction will be doubled. 
There are now 16,112 working people engaged in coal mining in 
the Loire basin; the extraction of coal is now carried on at 82 pits. 
The Syndical Chamber of French Coal Merchants has beencomplain- 
ing of the delays attending the execution of contracts concluded 
before the rate advanced in quotations. The Pontgibaud Mines 
Company has been paying this month the balance of the dividend 
for 1871-2 of 1/. 4s. per share. 

There is more hesitation than ever in the Belgian iron trade. 
Prices are still maintained, however, tolerably well, notwithstand- 
ing the inevitable slackening in affairs at this season of the year, 
but, upon the whole, a fall in quotations seems probable. The aspect 
of affairs will, no doubt, experience a change in proportion as orders 
are worked off, and in proportion as ironmasters find it necessary 
to replenish their order-books. The present aspects of the Belgian | 
iron markets are transition and liquidation more than anything | 
else. What is most important is to enquire what are the chances 
of a revival of affairs at present prices. It is clear that these 
chances do not count for much. Belgian pig still maintains itself 
well, but it must soon feel the influence of the fall in English pig. 
Merchants’ iron is still dealt in at 12/. 16s. per ton, but many indus- 
trials admit that there is little hope of maintaining such a »rice 
much longer. Plates have seriously declined in price in Belgium, 
having fallen from 18/. to 16/. 16s. per ton. English plates have 
been formidably competing of late with Belgian, being delivered 
free at Antwerp at 16/. per ton. In rails there has been very little 
business done in Belgium of late; many contracts proposed have not 
been carried through, as producers endeavour to maintain prices 
firmly, while purchasers seek to obtain easier terms. As regards 
adjudication of rails for the Belgian State lines, nothing has been 
done at present ; it is understood that the cahier des charges is being 
modified, in order to take due account of the complaints of indus- 
trials. English contracts are stated to be in course of regular exe- 
cution in Belgium. The Chatelet Rolling Mills Company will pay 
a dividend for 1871-2 on Jan. 2. 








IMITATION RusstaN SHEET-IRON.—An improved process of ma- 
nufacturing sheet-iron has been patented by Messrs. RoGers and BurcuFriep, of 
Pennsylvania, U.S. A good quality wrought-iron is made into sheet. A sheet of 
this iron is then coated, or otherwise completely covered, with particles of charcoal, 
Another sheet of iron is then laid upon the first sheet, and in like manner covered 
on its upper surface with similar particles of charcoal, and thus continuously sheet 
is placed upon sheet, until a pack is formed consisting of about 40 sheets. The 


edges are then clamped, and the pack is placed in a heating-farnace. Then, around | 
| 





the edges of the pack wood, which has been thoroughly soaked and saturated with 
water, is placed. Then the mouth of the furnace is closed, and a fire is made. 

After the iron has been subjected to theaction of the heat, smoke, and gases of the 
furnace, until each sheet in the pack has become red, the pack is removed from the 
furnace, and subjected to the action of a steam-hammer. The sheets are then re 
packed. The pack is again subjected to heat, and after being sufficiently heated is | 





removed, and again subjected to the hammering or equivalent force. This packing, 
heating, and hammering process is repeated four or five times, and the sheets are 
then finished. 








EMMA SILVER MINING COMPANY, 


¢. 

An important document has been forwarded to the shareholders by 
the directors, in the shape of a long letter written by Mr. George 
Anderson, the Chairman, who has recently returned from the mine, 
describing the condition and prospects of the property; and the state- 
ment cannot but be considered highly satisfactory, since it is shown 
that arrangements have been made for more efficiently working and 
exploring the mine for getting out ore in larger quantity, and for 
guarding against such accidents as last year; that arrangements have 
been matured for the regular sale of the ore, and contracts have been 
made for nearly 9000 tons; that their title has been vindicated and 
strengthened, and the litigation that so damaged the stock of the 
company has been gained, its continuance on appeal ended, and all other probable 
litigation prevented, at a price fairly compensated by the additional accommoda- 
tion of a new tunnel to the mine. A railway has been commenced, which in less 
than a year will dispose of the canyon road difficulty, give regularity to the trans- 
port of ore, and save the mine upwards of 20,000/. a-year. 

With regard to the state of the mine, Mr. Anderson reports that he fonnd that 
with plenty of ore in sight their means and appliances were such that the slightest 
hitch or accident at once reduced their output, which could, therefore, never be 
kept up with any approach to steadiness; but till the course of the vein was better 
known it was not prudent to go to much expense in shafts, which might be in 
great part dead work. About 40 ft. of the lowest level had been cleared by the 
time of his second visit to the mine, and he got to within 30 ft. of where Mr. 
Brydges Willyams found very rich ores. The samples he took proved to be even 
richer, two of them running to $2005 and $2532 per ton. These were small samples 
picked for richness, and by no means indicate the average of the vein, which was 
large and promising. Too much must not be made of them, but they give fair 
ground for the expectation that as they go lower they will find the ore of a richer 
grade. The real difficulties of the mine arise from its situation and climate ; the 
proximity of the highest peak of the Wahsatch range seems to cause more snow 
to fall there than anywhere else, and, consequently, all outside work gets greatly 
interrupted by it. Under such circumstances great allowance has to be made for 
the management. For instance, when he left they had to get a boiler taken up 
the canyon for the engine. 

They had to erect a new ore-house, and make a waggon-road at the Illinois Tunnel 
in order to make it available for output. The constant snows they have had since 
must have interfered sadly with this work, and may be the reason why the produc- 
tion has not been up to their expectations, as the same weather which prevented 
their building the new ore-house would drive them away from the horse-whim shaft. 
When the above work is done he sees nothing else to interfere with a full output, 
unless it be the canyon road, and in all probability by this time they have the snow 
frozen and a good winter road established over it. 


guard against a repetition of last year’scalamities. Mr. Anderson expresses regret 
that the shareholders have learned to depend on the weekly telegram arriving every 
Tuesday morning with unfailing precision, and that the slightest delay affects the 
price of theshares. It should be remembered that its arrival depends not only on 
no overcrowd on the ocean cable, but also on prompt transmitsion over 2000 miles 
of land wires, which are far more liable to accident ; asmall delay ought not to have 
a serious meaning at once attached to it. 

Referring to sales of ore, Mr. Anderson states that at present the ore they sell 


goes to Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, and other places, at considerable cost of | 
transport, which prevents their saving the whole of the carriage they used to incur | 


in sending it to Liverpool. They have made contracts for 1000 tons a month for six 
months of the ordinary ore they have been getting since the cave, ranning about 
70 ozs. to the ton; also for 300 tons per month for eight months of ore exceeding 
100 ozs. per ton. These contracts are at fair prices according to the assay; they will 
greatly reduce the quantity they have to find a market for, and will help to secure 
the regularity of dividends. There is still no immediate prospect of realising the 
large sum lying on the dump in the form of second-class ore, but if smelting goes 
on developing as it has been lately doing he has not the least doubt that before 
long a good market will spring up for it, and at better prices than could at present 
be got out of it in any way; he believes it will gain its interest by keeping, and 
though it would be very convenient to have the money in hand, its lying uurealised 
is not a thing that ought to cause any uneasiness. 

In the litigation with the [llinois Tunnel Company the Emma Company got the 
verdict, giving them the ore in dispute, with $5000 damages, and making th in- 
junction perpetual, and they bought the Tunnel, and so precluded appeal. 

Messrs. Park and Stewart, the vendors of the Emma Company, who are both 
lawyers of eminence (Mr. Stewart admittedly the best mining lawyer in the United 
States), and accustomed to be paid very large fees, have on both trials sacrificed all 
other business, and carried both cases to a successful issue entirely without fee, and 
have not even charged their travelling expenses. The price to be paid for the Tunnel 
is that the Emma Company forego damages, and pay 3100,000 (about 15,000/.), 
spread over next year in monthly instalments: he considers the arrangement a 
most satisfactory one. Toassist in procuring better meansof transport, Messrs. Park, 
Hussey and Anderson in their private capacity connected themselves with the 
Little Cottowood and Wahsatch Railway. Mr. Anderson will have some 10 per 





cent. bonds of the line to place, and would give the Emma shareholders a preference. 
When the line is complete the saving to the Emma Company, even in their present 
production, will be, as stated, 20,000/. per annum ; and on the other hand, even at 
half present rates, the line is likely to be very profitable to its promoters also; so 
that, although the advantages to the mine first prompted them to go ito the 
scheme, they do not think they have run any serious risk in doing so. 








FOREIGN MINES. 


CAPE CoppER MINING ComPpANy.—At a meeting on Wednesday | 


the directors declared a dividend of 25s. per share, payable on Dec. 24. 

SrerraA BuTtTes Gotp MIntnGc Company.—At a meetingon Dee. 5 
the directors declared an interim dividend of 2s. per share, free of income tax, on 
Original Sierra Buttes shares, payable on Jan. 10. 

FLAGSTAFF SILVER MINING COMPANY OF UTAH. 
on Wednesday the directors declared the eleventh monthly interim dividend, at the 
rate of 5s. per share (30 per cent. per annum), which will be paid on Dec. 23. 


At a meeting 





INDEPENDENCE GOLD QvuARTz.—A telegram from the superin- 
tendent at the mine announces that the boarding-house, provisions, wood, and ma- 
gazine have been destroyed by fire; the new machinery is safe. The directors have 
telegraphed to the company’s agent at San Francisco, desiring him to proceed at 
once to the mine, and to report by cable as to the amount of damage done. 

Emma.—Telegram from Salt Lake City, Dec.9: Raised 430 tons of 
first class ore this week ; 470 tons first-class ore at railway depét ; 500 tons first-class 
raised ore at mine; sold 330 tons here, 

SNowDRIFT (Silver) MINING AND REDUcTION.—The third ship- 
ment of Snowdrift ore, about 9 tons of 2240 lbs., has just been assayed pryor to sale 
at 274 ounces 8 dwts. per ton, and the value will be about 65/. per ton. 

CAPE CoppER.—The directors have received despatches per Eu- 
ropean ;—New pump work had arrived at Ookiep, and was being fixed; the com- 
pletion of this would interrupt work in the engine-shaft for a short time, probably 
about ten days.—Railway: Traffic for the fortnight ending Oct. 19, 169 tons up and 
395 tons down. Bills of lading are received for 313 tons per Laura. Since last re 
port 300 tons of reguius and 400 tons of ore, ex Tacna and Galatea, have been sold 
by private contract, at 16s. 6d. per unit. The 980 tons, ex Glanrafon and America, 
sold yesterday, by public ticket, at 16s. 7d. per unit, realising 25,000/. 

Hupson (Gold).—S. O. Brown, Nov. 16: In the completion of 
the works I have practised the utmost economy, and have refrained from creating 
any expense that could possibly be avoided, with one exception, and that was the 
development of the “ spur” of the mine through the Dunne shaft, but I am sure 
you will be more than satisfied with my course in keeping two men at work there 
until the 8th inst. when I tell you that the work done has disclosed a vein of very 
grade quartz. 
through it, and no piece which I have tested has failed to show free gold. Though 
I have not as yet had any tests made by assay, I feel sure the rock will go from 
$40 to 360 per ton. Old prospectors here, who are expert at “ horning out,” call it 
a $50 prospect. At present the ledge proper is about 2 ft. in width, but about 1 ft. 
of the footwall “‘ gouge,” which is a sort of silicified porphyry, carrying a large pro- 
portion of oxide of iron, will show as big a yield of free gold in the “‘ horn” as the 
quartz. Iam down about 38 ft only, with a drift from bottom of the shaft to the 
north-west, or toward the mine ledge, of 15 ft. 

We-started taking out the water from the main shaft on the 8th inst.; so tho- 
roughly had the adjacent country rock become saturated that we ran the tank day 
and night almost continually until yes\erday, when the water suddenly subsided 
in a great measure, and we touched bottom. The vein at the bottom is 4% feet 
wide, and looks very promising. The “ ribbon” quartz which occurs in the vein 
next to the footwall is wider at the bottem, evidently pitching to the north, and 
the vein generally carries a much greater proportion of sulphurets. I find that 
some 300 ft. north from the shaft the top rock shows free gold, and from the cha 
racter of the spur and the appearance of the ribbon quartz in the main shaft I think 
the directors may rest assured that a valuable chimney of rich ore exists to the 
north of the present workings, though not too remote to be advantageously worked 
through the present opening. 

FLAGSTAFF.— Mr. N. M. Maxwell, under date Nov. 9, writes—The 
85 feet level below adit has heen driven east and west 150 feet each way, and winzes 
have been risen from each end, to communicate with adit, all in good ore, none of 
which we shall have any need to stope away for sume time to come to supply the 
three furnaces. The shaft is still poor in the bottom, and presents exactly the same 
appearance as it did before we came upon the large run of ore ground above; there 
is about 3 feet of vein matter, consisting of oxide of iron intermixed with spots of 
galena, and in the last 4 feet sinking a change has taken place, which leads us to 
believe that we are just about to come upon another run of rich ore. I will advise 
you by wire when we do (the directors have since received the following telegram, 
** Cut good ore in shaft”); in the meantime we are sinking as rapidly as possible. 
We have now two mules and a whimsey working underground, and are pushing on 
the 85 feet level and sinking the shaft with full cores. The upper levels are being 
extended east and west in good ore ground, and the stopes are capable of turning 
out 70 to 80 tons per day without unduly forcing them. We calculate that there is 


now cut out and ready for stoping over 26,000 tons of ore, which is equal to about | 


12 months work at the above rate of exhaustion: this we hope to increase from 
time to time, so as always to keepa good reserve in case of coming upon poor places 
in the lode, which must occur in all metallic mines, and for which provision in the 
shape of reserves should always be made when the opportunity exists. The tram 
road from the mine to the ore-house we shall be able to keep working continously ; 
we have had already two falls of snow, one 3 feet, and the other 4 feet, on the level, 
but, by keeping the trams running over the road, we have succeeded in keeping it 
open ; should we fail in this hereafter we can use stone boats, and send down all 
the ore we require to the ore house. A double wire-rope is now being used, witha 


a substantial 9-ft. drum; it is an excellent and easily-governed arrangement, anda 


great improvement on the single hempen rope, which was dangerous and ineffec- 





They have a long winter | 
before them, and a bad climate, but he thinks all has been done that could be to | 


It is of a very fine grain, has sulphurets very evenly disseminated | 


—— 
tive for the large quantity of ore the mine is now capable of producing, w, 
keep all the furnaces going through winter if the ore can be got over the r ° can 
this must be done one way or another. In course of a fortnight I wil} cmt and 
tailed report upon the furnaces, their working, fuel, &c. nd a de. 
BATTLE MOUNTAIN,—On Nov. 21 Capt. Richards reports:—Viy,; 
Daniel’s winze, sinking below the{113 ft. level, is‘producing a little good ore pain: 
lode is smaller, and consequently does not produce so much ore as before Ut the 
113 ft. level, being driven north, is producing no ore, but the ground has mh The 
change, I think, for the better, and Iam under the impression that if this mes 
continued north we shall in time open up some good ore ground. The 73 ft ~ is 
is very promising, producing some very fine stones of ore, which s > vel 


. . r . . eer 
in the bottom of the drift. We shall shortly sink on this lode to ecm be best 


= A * r n its 
tent. The stopes are without change, and are yielding fairly. We h; wt 
410 sacks during the week. . ’ NAVE raised 
BENSBERG.—J. W. Hoffmann, Nov. 30: November has been a very 


wet month, and we have had no less than 23 rainy days out of the 30; the 
soaked with water, and the pumps in all the mines in our neighbourhood we: 
harder worked. We were chiefly occupied during the menth in clearing fp 
face ground and getting carbonate from the open-cast. The number of | 
ployed was 70 to 72, of which 18 to 20 were engaged with the new buildin 
ing plant. On Nov. 15, we invoiced 179 tons of ore to the Stolberg Company 
value of which was 1260/. ; since then we have delivered 50 tons poorer ore of pg 
value. Of the aboveore, 79 tons assayed 61% per cent., and 150 tons 30% per ce my, 
210 tons were carbonate, and 19 tons dressed ore. The carbonate was got fron er 
bed at the west end of the open cast, where it appears at a thickness ¢ 1 the 
7 feet, and extends further to the west beyond the open-cast. There is about rr 
15 feet of sand to remove before getting at the bed, and this will form very va to 
work for the winter months; we have not been able to commence at it vet. Good 
would interrupt usin our washing and dressing, the space being occupied nd 5 
water-tanks, gutters, and washing drums, but which will be removed when pied 
dressing machinery is ready for work. Besides the ore delivered, we got at our 
150 tons of stuff, which was laid aside for future manipulation. oe 
— J. W. Hoffman, Dec. 7: There is little alteration to report since | 
The weather was more favourable, and we got on a little faster. The large boiler 
is bricked in, and can be fired next week. In moving surface stuff we met with, 
small bed of carbonate, from which we got last week’s production. From a 
parts of the open-cast we got chiefly wash ore. I do not expect more than 60 m4 
production this month, as we have a large quantity of snrface to remoye which 
contains little or no ore, and lies on the top of the bed of carbonate, Week's ~ 
duction of ore 40 tons, average 40 per cent. assay; galena, 12% tons, average if “A 
cent. assay; none delivered ; ready for delivery, 20 tons, ilies 
PESTARENA UNITED (Gold).—Thomas Roberts: Report for Decem. 
ber: We have melted and consigned the gold obtained in the Val Toppa district fi 
the month of November, amounting to 270 ozs. 10 dwts. 17 grs. from 569 tons ot 
ore raised.—Val Toppa Mine: In Zero level we have commeneed a new ‘lea. 
the lode yields 6 tons per fathom, estimated at 12 dwts. of gold per ton. In tha 
| two ends driving north and south of cross-cut we have an improvemement. The 
| end driving south on this lode, in No. 1 level, yields 8 tons per fathom, at 9 dwts, 
of gold per ton. A new winze behind this end 5 tons, at 8 dwts. of gold per ton. 
The two stopes north and south of old winze each yield 10 tons per fathom, at 
9 dwts. per ton. The stopes in back, north of cross-cut, yield 12 tons per fathom, at 
7 dwts. per ton. The ends of intermediate cross-cut 2 tons per fathom. In the 
| end north of 4th cross-cut, on the new lode, we havea promising lode of quartz and 
| auriferous pyrites. Stopes south of 4th cross-cut, on the new lode, 12 tons per 
| fathom, at 7 dwts per ton. Stopes in bottom of flat lode, and stopes in back of 
| this lode, suspended, not looking so well. Stopes in bottom, north of winze, on new 
lode, give 12 tons per fathom, at 8 dwts. per ton; and south 10 tons, at 9 dwts. The 
intermediate end, driving south under No. 2, on the great quartz lode, 12 tons at 
7 dwts. Stopes in bottom 12 tons per fathom, at 12 dwts. per ton; and on the flat 
lode 10 tons, at 8 dwts.—No. 3 Level : Stopes in back of great quartz lode 10 tons 
at 7 dwts. perton. The end north of lst cros-cut west, on the western part of the 
quartz lode, poor at present.—No. 4 Lode: The end south, on the slide, continugg 
to let out water freely, and the water increases as we advance. In this leyel wa 
have commenced a new cross-cut east, near the entrance of the level, with a view 
to reach the new lode. zi 
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[For remainder of Foreign Mines see to-day’s Journal.) 





ANGLESEY, AND ITS FutuRE.—We have been hitherto dealing for 
the most part with the retrospect of mining in Anglesey; and although many 
modern samples may be cited of successful mineral operations in that ancient see 
tion of the metalliferous district of the United Kingdom, a recent discovery “ illys- 
trating certainty ” was wanted to prove how eminently the island is capable of sup- 
porting its historical prestige. What the Cardiganshire silver-lead mines, referred 
back to as the dimeta of the Romans, accomplished for the civilisation of Wales 
proper, the copper deposits effected for Old Mona. But it is singular to remark 
how little Cesar, on his first raid into Britain, ex pected to amass the vast amount 
of treasure subsequently yielded by his conquest of Britain. ‘Of one thing,” 
wrote Cicero immediately after the disembarkation of the Romans legions, “we 
are already certain, that there is not a grain weight of silver on that island, nor the 
least prospect of plunder, but from the slaves that may be brought away. Etian 
ulud am cognitum, neque argenti spiculum esse ullum in ulia insula, neque ullam spem 
| prade nisi ex mancipus.” However, over the spirit of the conqueror’s dream, as 

well as that of the great historian just quoted, a change was fated to come which 
enhanced immeasurably the value of the accession to the rapacious people of Rome, 
whose sway then world-wide was less distinguished for its civilising progress than 
for the impressed development of the resources of every clime and country in which 
they exercised their military power. Every nation that passed beneath their yoke 
was, as it were, fettered to the labour of bringing from depth to surface its mineral 
resources. But there is no doubt, whatever hardship the ancient Britons suffered 
under this injurious system, that these islands have had their first elements of do 
minance and prosperity founded upon it. Ages are now passed away into the 
mists of time, but out of them come lines of light that reflect advantageously on 
those deposits which form the subject matter of the present article. The Mona 
and Parys Mines in Anglesey have long enjoyed that gnomic celebrity for “ deep-set 
treasures mystic warded” which has, as the sequence of a great cause, called into 
active existence those scientific operations that have made to capital such enormous 
returns; Mona Mine being credited with sterling profits amounting to 4,000,000/.. 
}and Parys with asum above working expenditure topping 3,000,000/., while in 
proof of their enduring productiveness, both are still sustaining the interest of their 
proprietaries with large dividends. In the expansive mineral zone, of which these 
mines from the prominent centre, is what may be termed a group of deposits called 
the PANTY GASkG MINES. Those deposits are singly and severally of an importance 
it would be difficult to estimate. To copper of the richest description must be 
given the leading position; but there is an accumulative wealth attendant upon it, 
perhaps it would be better to say concomitant with it, which is represented by 
lodes of silver-lead yielding 140 ozs. of silver tothe ton. Kaolinite, a rare produc- 
tion, and at all times commanding a high market value, umber of the best quality, 
ochre equal as to its special quality, and, lastly, manganese of 5414 per cent. pure. 
So much for the intrinsic features of this property. But there must be taken into 
consideration a circumstance which throws them into happier relief —the highly re- 
spectable and iresponsible management under which Panty Gaseg is fortunately 
placed. That executive merits every confidence, and we rejoice to see mining in 
Wales taking the lead, thus upon a principle of such materia! interest to the public. 
We need only mention that the energies of Mr. Henry Gibson, the London mer- 
chant, are enlisted in this cause. The zeal, experience, and integrity of this 
| gentleman are well known and appreciated, and such auspices combined with those 
of his highly respectable colleagues will no doubt command ultimate success. To 
| Anglesey in her prosperous progress we heartily say, esto perpetua. It would be some- 
| what an act of injustice not to mention, in conclusion, that the Mona and Parys 

Mines have yielded during times when prices were low in the metal market, ore 
| amounting in value to 40,000,000/. sterling.—North Wales Chrom [Our con- 
| temporary has also a long article on “‘ Mining in Anglesey,” which we shall insert 
when a more convenient opportunity offers.) 





| 





Gvun-Cotron.—A discovery of some importance has recently been 
made in regard to the properties of compressed gun-cotton. The prin ipal diffi- 
culty which has been encountered in its manufacture, and which has to a great ex- 
| tent checked the progress of its advancement as an explosive compound in Her 
Majesty's service, has been the extreme danger attendant on the process of drying 
it after leaving the hydraulic press. The lowness of the temperature at which gun- 


cotton will explode renders it a most perilous substance to expose to heat. But the 
difficulty adverted to has been entirely dissipated by the result of a series ¢ f expe 
riments which has just been concluded at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. Mr. E. 


O. Brown, F.C.8., War Department chemist, has succeeded in detonating a suc- 
cession of dises of gun-cotton, which were taken straight from the hydraulic 
press, and containing from 15 to 20 per cent. of water, without submitting them to 
the process of drying. The discovery was almost a matter of accident, it having 
never heen anticipated that detonation could possibly oceur under such cireum- 
stances; but the importance of the fact can hardly be over-estimated, f 
cotton in its damp condition is perfectly innocuous and incapable of i 
samecotton possesses all the explosive and other attributes of perfectly 
for mining and like purposes. In the course of his experiments, Mr. Bre 
some dises of wet compressed cotton upon a slab of iron 1 in. thick w 
tamping or covering, On placing the electric detonator within them and firing 
the mass, the plate of iron was deeply indented in the centre. A slight t amp 
of sand, however, placed over the dises so far increased the explosive agency that 
a slab of iron was shivered to fragments on detonating the cotton. 

Great RECLAMATION SCHEME.— Most continental travellers are 
acquainted with that vast expanse of water in Northern Italy known 4s the “a 
rara Marshes, covering nearly 200 square miles of what was once the most fertile 
land in Italy. An Anglo-Italian Company has been formed for the purpose of a 
claiming these watery wastes, and plans for accomplishing the work were % theses 
from the most celebrated hydraulie engineers in this country and on the ¢ ver 
nent, and thechoice fell on Messrs. J. and H. Gwynne, of Hammersmith, to whom te 
contract for the whole of the machinery has been given. The body of wate r to ‘ 
drawn off the land is over 2000 tons per minute, and as the consumption of veer 
was a consideration of primary importance, these gentlemen h uve gu vrante ed om 
the maximum consumption of coal shall not exceed 14% Ib, per indicate 
power per hour, and to deliver the whole of the machinery in 10 months. cach 
gines will be on the compound surface condensing principle, of 1400-hower po ced 
working centrifugal pamps, and, we believe, are the first that have been construc 
for drainage purposes on ihis principle. 

Tre LATEST Mrxtno SENSATION.—The Pacific States have shown 
| some wonderful developments of mining industry—soap mines and paint — 
being among the most curious instances in point. But a recent California ate is 
gives an account of a still more extraordinary novelty in @ honey mine. cael 
situated in Los Angelos county, on the eastern slope of the San Fernando rang hle 
mountains. Ina rift which penetrates the rock to a depth of 160 feet innumee 
bees have established themselves, and for years have been adding to their accu ad 
lation of honey until an enormous amount has been stored there. Certain ee . 

prising miners have built a seaffold 125 feet high, with the intention of porns 
drift into the rock which would strike the vein of honey; but as yet all atte 4 
| to reach the coveted fruits of industry have been unsuccessful. Persons =e - the 
attempted to enter the hive by the natural opening have been driven back, oe 
bees, who issue, when disturbed, in a solid column 1 foot in diameter; ® i ite the 
men have lost their lives in a battle with the infuriated insects. caaee : 
bees continue to improve each shining hour, and within the last four years ® 
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mated to have added not less than 15 feet in depth to their deposit of sweets- 
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eS—— 
THE COPPER TRADE. 


Bales of furnace material by private contract were confined to 200 tons regulus at 


at 17s., 


and a cargo of Cape ore at Swansea at 16s. 6d. per unit. About 


he 1 
Liverpoo f bars sold during the week, consisting of about 200 tons Lota at 83/. and 


600 tons 0! 
gal. 108.5 


300tons Urmeneta, and good ordinary brands at 84/. and 84/. 10s.; and about 


100 tons best marks at 85/. and 85/. 10s. per ton. It will be seen by the —_— given 


pelow that the actual stocks of metal in Europe show an increase over prev. 


ous month 


f about 3000 tons, but to partly neutralise this there is a diminution in the quantity 
o rtered and afloat from Chili of about 1500 tons. In comparing the statistics 


rte ; 


of Istinst. with Jan. 1 this year, the gross total gives a surplus of about 10,000 tons ; 


if, however, 
the fige 


the stock in Chili be included in the comparison, and assumiug that 
ures in Chili for 1st inst., be (as they probably will) indentical or nearly so, 


with those of Ist ult., the surplus will then be reduced to about 3500 tons, and 


this in spit 


e of an increased import of copper into Europe during the past 11 months 


of about 16,000 tons, which quantity represented the stocks held in other parts of 


the wor 
moderate scale, 
and sh 
js steac 
are the 


jd, and now no longeravailable. Transactions in Australlan were on a ve 
and amount only to about 300 tons, from 89/. 7s. 6d. to 91/. cas 
ort prompt, nearly the whole being in Wallaroo, and at 90/. per ton. English 
iy,'and smelters nd rather more enquiry for manufactured. The following 
Government returns for the first 10 months of 1872, as compared with 1871 


and 1870; and in order to show the quantity of metal imported, ore has been re- 


duced as containing 15 per cent., and regulus 50 per cent. of pure copper :— 
January 1 to October 31. 
1871. 





























IMPORTS. 1872. 1870. 
Copper iM OVE .......cseeeeereeeeeeee Tons 5,413 ......... 5,929 7,360 
Tee 10 POON aves conn sstcecntencecceiaks TDTOO ccscicsce MEAT oe . 18,995 
Ditto in bars, cakes, ingots, &c. ... 38,089 ......... 26,347 21,059 
56,210 .....000- 44,493 ......... 47,414 

Exports. 
Were COPD vinccccdiiccesetsccssescits Oe bserai SS ee 13,517 
Raw English ditto.... 11,746 eo. 11,638 .. 8,905 
Manufactured ditto 7,696 ..ccvece 10,076 .. 13,297 
Yellow metal ......... . 8,410. sas, DAE 23 10,347 
MMA... ccishsh bosnantuntSaussho eacieadelevsa eS eee 3,024 2,320 
40,372 ......06. 49,620 ......... 48,386 


N.B.—The returns for 1872 and 1871 being made up a fortnight later as regards 
the imports, and the reverse for exports, no real comparison can be instituted be- 


tween the figures for those years and for 1870. 


The following were the stocks (estimated in pure copper) in the ports named, 


also the quantity of Chili chartered and afloat for same :— 


1872, Dec. 1. 
Liverpool! ( Chili—in ore, a Jan.1. WNov.1. 1872. 1871. 1870, 
and 2 and barilla.....Tons 1,193... 1,873... 1,566... 2,517... 7,010 

Swansea. ( Chili—in bar and ingot 9,974 ... 19,447 ... 21,688 ... 10,489 ... 16,617 

( Foreign copper, chiefly 
London ...~ Australian ............ 2,057... 6,882... 7,028... 2,799... 3,8 

! English copper ......... 595... 358... 345... 567... 

§ Chili, bar, &e............. 4,015 172... 216... 3,440... 
Havre...... ? Other foreign ............ 575 Nil 700... 880... 









Actual stocks... . 19,309 ... 28,232 ... $1,543 ... 


20,692 ... 38 











Chili, chartered and afloat... 11,403 ... 10,955 ... 9,414... 9,758... 9,110 
aOR DOU, o ccsnsaivcaisieediaiass 30,712 ... 89,187 ... 40,957 ... 30,450 ... 44,810 


Stock in Chili, including 1 month's 
estimated make 10,750... 4,000. unknown. 


avacsstacenieanan 9,500 ... 
The following were the imports—Jan. 1 to Nov. 30:— 





4,500 


; 1872. 1871. 1870. 

West Coast copper into England and France ...Tons 41,667 ... 34,078 ... 3,500 
Other foreign into London. ..............00.ceeceeseseeseneres 16,706 ... 8,625 ... 44,840 
Total .. 58,373 ... 42,703 48,340 


The direct imports from the West Coast of South America into England during 
month of November, were equal to 4966 tons pure, into Havre 40 tons ; 


juring the 
ther a total of 7137 tons. 


making toge 


Yov 





1871, and 3551 in November, 1870. 
so advised against 35,810 tons in 1871, and 42,360 tons in 1870. 


JAMES AND SHAKSPEARE, 





COPPER ORES. 
Sampled Nov. 19, and sold at Tabb’s Hotel, Redruth, Dec. 5. 
: “Mines. — 











and 
same period 2131 tons of foreign copper entered the port of London, 
The mails received here from Chili during 
, advised charters for together 3752 tons ag 1inst 1232 tons during Novem 

5 During the present year, 40,570 tons have 


6 
0 
0 
0 


Price. | Tons, P 
61 ...... £412 6] West Seton ............... ee aicew £1 18 
oe a ditto ried a eon 118 
61 . 410 6) Crenver and Abraham 71...... 4 9 
60 512 6] ditto Sas pbcbschd TER Wauaes 412 
57 212 6] abiwsszscavees 46 214 
St siviie 46 6) ditto ; —_ Fee 
iE diene 4 8 6) Wheal Seton............... 7...... 313 
67 33 6 ° eee ers 49 5 15 
65 33 6 ditto 47. - 2 
64 3.4 0 Qi asses ee iditwons 0 5 
57 33 6] ditto ‘ 12 1 2 
45 DS BS Of Wiass POO nnn... ccccsee.cc. OA 213 
38 2 4 0} ll ee | 2 15 
5 717 6] West Basset............... 36 a 3 
73 119 6] ditto Saiueienes 26 10 7 
7l 2 1 6} Wheal Basset ............ 38 ...... 48 
WA xciass 8 1 6| ditto soi a ceaesa ll 7 
44 2 4 O| East Seton ............... 50 0... @€01 
21 313 0] South Dolcoath ......... 83 5 7 
61 5 9 6] ditto 15 2 3 
50 ...... 8 8 0| South Tolearne pon 217 
Dine @ Be 
TOTAL PRODUCE. 
West Tolgus 418 ...... £1871 12 0| East Pool............ er £ 274 17 
South Crofty 341 1067 7 0 | West Basset 62 ...... 451 16 
Mellanear ..... 260 876 15 6| Wheal Basset ...... 58 ...... 305 15 
West Seton 240 1i85 15 6] East Seton a 228 15 
Crenver & Abraham 208 795 18 0] Seuth Doleoath 48 .. 208 16 
Wheal Seton 139 5J8 10 6| South Tolearne ... 5 ...... 14 5 
Average standard .. £105 5 0O| Average produce ..................... . 6% 
Average price per ton.. £4 2 0 ; 


Quantity of ore 
Amount of money 
Average standard 


£7910 1 0 


LAST SALE. £102 14 0 | ‘Average produce 


Standard of corresponding sale last month, £101 14 O—Produce, 614. 


COMPANIES BY WHOM THE ORES WERE PURCHASED. 
T Amount. 
aartent 


. & 785 17 


3 Names, 
Vivian and Sons 











P. Grenfell and Sons aa 6 
Sims, Willyams, and Co. 3 6 
Williams, Foster, and Co. _— 2 9 
Mason and Elkingtom ............::.csccsescecsseeee ZRH 0 
Charles Lambert ‘ i lipriancaicairepiianicncic pikes: 0 
Sweetland, Tuttle, and Co...........c.ccsseseeeseeees 403 6 

as diana dein aubinuiainieieaiiiaieaal ere £7910 1 O 





NO SALE on Thursday last, December 12. 

Coppe r 
parcels. — Devon Great Consols 1130 
ston Down 300 
lv5— Phoenix 
Moor #4—Belstone 34.—Total, 3416 tons, 


South Caradon 429—Marke Valley 350 
Gawton Copper Mine 265—Glasgow Caradon 240 





COPPER ORES. 


Sampled November 20, and sold at Swansea, December 10. 


| Mines. 


Mines, “Produce. = 











1930 i Quantity of fine copper 125 tons 11 ewts. 


. 6S 


Tons. Price. Tons. Produce. Price. 

Cape Ore...... 71 ...... 324%... £26 1 0} Union Ore... 60 ...... 6%...... £5 2 
ditto 70 32 . 26 2 6 ae ee Ue 12 10 
ditto 70 32 26 4 O| Berehaven...137 ...... 7H...... 5 10 
ditto 70 32 26 5 0]  ditto......... 146 93 7 4 
ditto 57 . 26 22 2 0]  ditto......... 92 ...... 93 6 18 
litto wvee 56 264% 2118 0} Knockmahon!123 .. 8y...... 6 8 
ditto 56 26% 22 1 O| Brass Ashes.. 95 ...... 45g...... 015 
aitto.. 72 294% 24 1 6) ditto .. 60 4%...... 012 
aitty 72 294. 24 1 6) Copper Reg.. 9 .. 17'4...... 36 7 
aitto 91 9 23.18 0 Concordia 15 47S4...... 37 9 
ditto 13 3 2712 0 ditto a | 30¥%...... 23 11 
ontte 76 BOSE ..cnes 2812 0| ditto... 3 18y 13 10 
~ 75 34! 28 9 6 ditto... Wises 11%... 9 4 
UO 70 301 25 1 6 Mam’'‘h Cop-? * 
ae 64 814 23 60 perteelinn ¢ 10 aaa 21g --e 16 8 
nay 34 B24, oes 27 0 6/ Copper Reg.. 36 ...... 20 14 17 
gn Ure ... 80 6%... 418 0/| Burnt Cop... 12 ...... 13 . 6 7 
dite, 80 .. 6%...... 416 6) Copper Ore... 4 ...... 18 .-wll 
MLO... erse, OB creer OYeeee 415 6| Cappagh...... 10 ...... 214% 18 2 
TRO... eres OB eevee 634..... 415 6! ditto WP mas 114 8 4 
Cane 0 TOTAL PRODUCE. 

Tri. re 1017 ...... £25,545 14 6 | Concordia Regulus, 20 ...... £635 0 
Deckers OL... 21218 15 O| Mam'th Copper ... 10... 164 5 
In naven stenes ae stub 2,443 3 0} Copper Regulus ... 36..... 63412 
_ ckmahon 123 787 4 ©| Burnt Copper MD s.<08 76 10 
6 W488 Ashes 155 107 0 | Copper Ore ation SD wecee f4 4 
*pper Regulus, 9 ...... 327 7 6| Cappagh Ore......... 24 296 3 


COMPANIES BY WHOM THE ORES WERE PURCHASED. 


Names. 


C r ons. Amount. 
opper Miners’ Company. .............se000+ 271%4.........£ 1,400 7 O 
P. Grenfell and SONS ..seeessccccocccccceceeeece, 202 wee 8,009 6 O 


Sims, Willyams, and Co. 

Vivian and Sons 

: illiams, Foste r, and Co. . ’ 

; ritish and Foreign Copper Company ...... 
harles Lambert ovsosee 

Landore 


- 
hae to 





Copper Company ck eee 16 0 
. Total » sorsecoesevecsecoccces 3 0 
Xo SALE December 31. oe 
TOTALS AND AVERAGES. 
Whol 2lewts. Produce. Price. Per unit. Standard. 
dole sale ... 2176 ...... 19%....0 215 5 0 ...... lds. lld.. £101 4 0 


Ores for sale on Thursday next, at the Royal Hotel, Truro.—Mines and 
Hing- 
East Caradon 
Mines 151—Prince of Wales 118—Bedford United 110—Craddock 


RAlwar CARRIAGE COMPANY (LIMITED),— 
EsTABLISHED 1847. 

OLDBURY WORKS, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 
MANUFACTURERS of RAILWAY CARRIAGES and WAGONS, and EVERY 
DESCRI IN of IRQNWORK. 

Passenger carriages and ns built, either for cash or for payment, 

over a period of years. 
RAILWAY WAGONS FOR HIRE. 
CHIEF OFFICES,—-OLDBUBY WORKS, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON OFFICES,—7, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 


HE BIRMINGHAM WAGON COMPANY (LIMITED) 
. MANUFACTURE RAILWAY WAGONS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, for 
HIRE and SALE, by immediate or deferred payments. They have also wagons 
for hire capable of carrying 6, 8, and 1p tons, part of which are constructed speci- 

ally for shipping purposes. Wagons in working order maintained by contract. 

EDMUND FOWLER, Bee. 

WAGON WORKS,—SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM. 
*,* Loans received on Debenture; particulars on application. 


TAFFORDSHIRE WHEEL AND AXLE COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 
MANUFACTURERS of RAILWAY CARRIAGE, WAGON, and CONTRAC 
TORS’ WHEELS and AXLES, and other IRONWORK used in the CONSTRUC- 
TION of RAILWAY ROLLING STOCK. 


OFFICES AND WORKS. 
HEATH STREET SOUTH, SPRING HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


GIRDWOOD’S 


PATENT RECIPROCATING CRUSHER 
Is the SIMPLEST and BEST PULVERISER in existence. It willde BETTER 
WORK, and MORE OF IT, on same power than any other yet invented. 
Apply for terms to GEORGE GREEN, Aberystwith ; or to the patentee, 
ROBERT GIRDWOOD, Edinburgh. 
MAY BE SEEN AT WORK AT GREAT DARREN MINE, NEAR 
ABERYSTWITH. 














BENNETTS’ SAFETY FUSE WORKS, 

ROSKEAR, CAMBORNE, CORNWALL. 

FUSE FOR MINING AND ENGINEERING 
PURPOSES, 


Buitable for wet or dry ground, and effective in Tropical or Polar Climates. 





BLASTING 





W. BENNETTS, having had many years’ experience as chief engineer with 


his own mauufacture, of best quality, and at moderate prices. 
Price Lists and Sample Cards may be had on application at the above address. 
LONDON OFFICE,—H. HUGHES, Esqa., 8, GRACECHURCH STREET. 


ORE-DRESSING MACHINERY. 





matic. CLASSIFIERS. SHAKING TABLES. BUDDLES. PERFORATED 
PLATES,—For Trommels, Jigging Sieves, and Stamps’ Grates. SACH’S ROCK 
DRILL,—As used at Altenberg, Commern, Saarbruck, and Musen, 
For particulars, apply to— 
Messrs. KEMBER AND CO. 
CLARENDON GROVE, DRUMMOND STREETP, N.W., LONDON. 
PROTECTED BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
BARKER’S IMPROVED 
(FROM COAL DUST), 


SUITABLE FOR ALL PURPOSES FOR WHICH COAL IS USED. 

















FUEL 


This fuel, made from dust coal, gives in use results superior to the best coal; it 


| is thoroughly water proof, stacks without liability to spontaneous combustion, loss, 


or deterioration on board ship, or in any climate, and in 30 per cent. less space 
than coal. 

An immense saving in effected by its use on sea-going steamers, owing to itshigh 
evaporative power, requiring one-third less stowage room, and avoiding all risk of 
spontaneous combustion. It burns with little smoke, forming itself into coke; it 
is very durable, the combustion is perfect, and it will not fall or disintegrate in 
great heat before a blast or strong draught, nor does it produce clinker. 

It will bear rough usage and handling without breakage. 

As regards the manufacture, it is easily and cheaply made ; the machinery made 
is simple, effective, and comparatively inexpensive. 

No heavy pressure is required, or ex posure to heat after moulding, to dry or coke 
(as is usual); and after mixing, the blocks could, if desired, be made up by hand 
labour ; but for large production, self-acting machinery is recommended ; and when 
moulded, the fuel is at once ready for use or transit. 

Works are in operation in London, and can be viewed on application. 


presence, and have it returned to them for trial. 
Samples on a large scale suitable for every purpose supplied for trial. | 
The proprietors of the patents are prepared to grant licenses, and would, if desired, | 
undertake contracts to provide machinery, erect works, and put the same into satis- | 
factory operation, on any required scale of manufacture. 
Application to be addressed to the patentees— | 
Mr. DAVID BARKER, Oldbury House, Northfleet, London ;"or | 
Mr. THOS. D. CLARE, 13, St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham. 


ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY COMBINED. 
Vy 7 ALKER’S PATENT DIRECT CENTRAL-LIFT STAMPS are | 
EQUALLY APPLICABLE to ALL CLASSES of MINERAL, and effect | 

an IMMENSE SAVING of POWER and COAL. Stamps ready for delivery can 
usually be shown in operation, and working model can always be seen. 
These stamps are fitted with a NEW KIND OF BED, giving four grates to 
each stamp. Licenses granted to adapt the arrangement to existing stamps, to 
which it is equally applicable. Also, 
WALKER'S DIRECT PLAN OF AMALGAMATION, RETORTS, &c. | 
PRESSES for PACKING WOOL and COTTON in the Colonies. 

JOHN WALKER, MINING AND COLONIAL ENGINEER, | 








| 


Messrs. Bickford, Smith, and Co., is now enabled to offer Fuse of every variety of | 


SEPARATION TROMMELS. JIGGING MACHINES,—Continuons and auto- | 


Intending licensees can send their coal and have it made up into fuel in their own 


|To Prevent Sediment Incrustation in Steam Boilers. 
(NEW INVENTION.) 


Patented in England, America, §c. 


THE STILWELL 


PATENT 


LIME CATCHER 


AND 


Water Heater 


MOST EFFECTUALLY PREVENTS DEPOSIT 
IN STEAM BOILERS. 


And any of our friends who have trouble with bad water WILL 
OBLIGE US BY ASKING FOR A CIRCULAR of this Inven- 
tion, which not only PREVENTS SEDIMENT, but also 


ECONOMISES COAL, 


THE *STILWELL 
LIME CATCHER 


AND 


Water Heater 


Is not an untried Invention, as will be seen on perusal 
of the Circular. 


OVER 1000 ARE NOW IN USE. 


When once fixed very little attention is requisite. 











THE NOSTRUMS THAT ARE NOW SOLD 





For the Prevention of Incrustation 
OFTEN DO MORE INJURY THAN GOOD. 


THE STILWELL LIME JATCHER 


Operates on the water before it enters the boiler. 








CIRCULARS AND FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION, 





Also, kindly ask for CIRCULAR of the 
| 


_GRINDROD BOILER FEEDER, 


| Which is the only invention that will force water at 212 deg. 
| Fahrenheit into a boiler; it also maintains a regular level day 
and night automatically. 








| 
} 
| 


JOHN BAILEY AND CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SOLE MAKERS FOR EUROPE: 


ENGINEERS’ SUNDRIES, 
ALBION WORKS, 
SALFORD, 
LANCASHIRE. 


AND F. POO kb» 
WIRE WEAVERS, 
MINE SIEVE AND STAMPS’ GRATE MANUFACTURERS, 
COPPER BOTTOM PERFORATORS, 


WORKS AT 
COPPERHOUSE, HAYLE, CORNWALL. 





Jd . 








FRANCIS MORTON & CO 


Which they have extensively supplied and erecte 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON 








, LIMITED, LIVERPOOL. 


Manufacture, in Galvanised and Corrugated Iron, 


IRON ROOFS, IRON BUILDINGS, IRON SHEDS, 


d for mining requiremeuts at home and abroad, 
RECEIPT OF PARTICULARS, 


F. M. & CO’S PATENT IRON ROOFING TILES OR SLATES ARE IN 


SPECIAL FAVOUR FOR TEMPORARY COVERING, 


They require considerably less framework to carry them thar. ordinary slates or tiles, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


London Office, 36, PARL 


iUE ON APPLICATION, 


IAMENT STREET, S.W. 





PATENT 


It is available not only 


sition. 
Prices and full particulars 
successful work near Derby, 
other places. 





FOR 
This Engine is specially commended to Mining Engineers and others, as by its adoption— 
Haulage along inelined drifts is easily and cheaply effected ; ‘ - 
The expense of sinking new shafts is greatly reduced, neither oundations nor engine- 
house being required ; 


at a large colliery ; 


AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, LINCOLN. 





PATENT PORTABLE 


HAULING AND WINDING ENGINE 


DRUM WINDLASSES, 


MINING PURPOSES. 


for winding, but tor pumping, sawing, &c.—a great desideratum 


It can be very quickly removed (being self-propelling), and fixed in any desired po- 


on application as above, and also references to view the engine in 
Carnarvon, Haverfordwest, Darlington, Durham, Penzance, and 


THESE ENGINES WORK WITH MARVELLOUS ECONOMY IN FUBL, 
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JOHN CAMERON, 
MAKER OF 
STRAM PUMPS, PORTABLE ENGINES, PLATE BENDING ROLLERS 
BAR AND AWGLE IRON SHEARS, PUNCHING AND SHEARING 
MACHINES, PATENTEE OF THE DOUBLE CAM LEVER 
PUNCHING MACHINE, BAR SHEARS, AND RAIL 
PUNCHING MACHINES, 

EGERTON STREET IRON WORKS, 

HULME, MANCHESTER. 











FANE 
FOR SALE OR HIRE. 


LOCOMOTIVES, 


HENRY HUGHES AND C 


LOUGHBOROUGH. 


O., 





Prize Medal—International Exhibition, 1832. 











CHAPLIN’S PATENT 
PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES 
FOR PUMPING AND WINDING. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED for PITS, QUARRIES, &c. 
SIMPLE and STRONG; require NO FOUNDA- 
TION or CHIMNEY STALK, and are 
EASILY ERECTED or REMOVED. 

Sizes, from 2 to 30 horse power. 
Stationary Engines, | to 30 horse power, with or 
without gearing. 

&team Cranes, 3 cwts. to 20 tons, for wharf or rail. 
Hoisting Engines, 2 to “0 horse power, with 
or without jib. 

Contractors’ Locomotives, 6 to 27 horse power. 
Traction Engines, 4 to 27 horse power. 
Ships’ Engines, for winding, cooking, and distilling, 
passed by H.M. Government for half water. 
Steam Winches. Fngines and Boilers for 
light screw and paddle steamers. 
WIMSHURST, HOLLICK, & CO.,, 
ENGINEERS, 

WORKS: REGENTS PLACE, COMMERCIAL ROAD 
EAST, LONDON, E. 

(At Regent's Canal, near Stepney Station.) 

City Office: 117, Cannon«treet, London, E.C. 









OISCHARCE PIPES 


THOMAS TURTON AND SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OP 
CAST STEEL for PUNCHES, TAPS, and DIBS, 
TURNING TOOLS, CHISELS, &c. 

CAST STEEL PISTON RODS, CRANK PINS, CON 
NECTING RODS, STRAIGHT and CRANK 
AXLES, SHAFTS and 
FORGINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

DOU BLE SHEARSTEEL FIV.Es MARKED 
BLISTER STEEL, = @RVeRTOFR 
SPRING STEEL, EDG@F TOOTS MARKED 
GERMAN STEEL, WM. GRF4*’ES & SON 
Locomotive Engine, Railway Carriege aad Wagoa 

Springs and Buffer. 

SHEAF WORKS AND SPRING WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
Loypon Warenouse, 35, QUEEN STREET, CANNON STREET, CITY, E.C. 

Where the largest stock of steel, files, tools, &c., may be selected from. 


@~? BUR WS 


#( PUMP LEATHER) + 


VATER PROC 


















By a speciai method of preparation, this leather is made solid, perfectly close in 
texture, and impermeable to water; it has, therefore, all the qualifications essen 
tial for pump buckets, and is the most durable material of which they can be made. 
It may be had of all dealers in leather, and of — 

I AND T. HEPBURN AND SONS, 
TANNERS AND CURRIERS, LEATHER MILLBAND AND HOSE PIPB 
MANUFACTURERS, 

LONG LANE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON, 
Prize Medals, 1851, 1855, 1862, for 
MILL BANDS, HOSE, AND LEATHER FOR MACHINERY PURPOSES. 


HE NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE AND NORTHERN 
COUNTIES ADVERTISER. (EstTapiisnep 1764.) 





THE DAILY CHRONICLE AND NORTHERN COUNTIES ADVERTISER. 
Offices, 42, Grey-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; 50, Howard-street, North 
Shields; 195, High-street, Suaderland. 


| 


THE HOWARD SAFETY BOILER 


HUNDREDS ARE NOW IN USE, AND THE DEMAND IS UNPRECEDENTED 
Some of its advantages :— ; 
NOT LIABLE TO DANGEROUS EXPLOSIONS. 
HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM, WITH ECONOMY OF FUEL. 
PERFECT CIRCULATION, AND READY MEANS OF REMOVING SEDIMENT. 
SAVING OF COST AND TIME IN REPAIRS. 
PORTABILITY, AND, FOR EXPORT, GREAT SAVING IN FREIGHT. 


Patentees and Manufacturers: J. and F. HOWARD, BRITANNIA IRONWORKS, BEDFORD 
London Office: 4. CHEAPSIDE, three doors from St. Paul’s. Manchester Office: 43, MARKET STREET. ; 


J. WOOD ASTON AND CO, STOURBRIDGE — 


(WORKS AND OFFICES ADJOINING CRADLEY STATION), 


Manufacturers of 


CRANE, INCLINE, AND PIT CHAINS, 


Also CHA N CABLES, ANCHORS, and RIGGING CHAINS, IRON and STEEL SHOVELS, SPADES and 
FORKS, ANVI.S, VICES, SCYTHES, HAY and CHAFF KNIVES, PICKS, HAMMERS, NAILS, 
RAILWAY and MINING TOOLS, FRYING PANS, BOWLS, LADLES, &c., &c. 
Crab Winches, Pulley and Snatch Blocks, Screw and Lifting Jacks, Ship Knees, Forgings, and Use Iron of all descriptions, 
STOURBRIDGE FIRE BRICKS AND CLAY. 

















BOLTS AND NUTS. BOLTS AND NUTS. 
MADE BY PATENT MACHINERY. 
Suitable for Engineers, Millwrights, Coach and Wagon Builders, Colliery, and other Purposes, 


AN EXTENSINE ASSORTMENT OF OVER 100 TONS ALWAYS IN STOCK, 
From which orders can be promptly executed. Every description of Bolts and Nuts made to order. 


BAR IRON. BAR IRON. 


OVER i000 TONS OF BARS, PLATES, SHEETS, ANGLES, HOOPS, SQUARES, ROUNDS, AND FLATS. 
All of First-class Quality. 


RAILWAY, COLLIERY, AND TRAM RAILS, TO ANY SECTION. 


A large Stock of Anvils, Vices, Tue Irons, Smiths’ Bellows, Files, Rasps, Picks, Spades and Shovels, Sledge and Hand Hammers, 
Best Swedish Horse Nails, Back Bands, Plough Traces, Best Spring, Cast, Double Shear, and Blister Steel. 


STANSFELD & SONS, Iron Merchants, Bolt and Nut Manufacturers, 
ALFRED STREET, BOAR LANE, LEEDS. 





B, & 











PRIZE MEDALS—PARIS, 1867; HAVRE, 1868; HIGHLAND SOCIETY, 1870. 


8, MASSEY, OPENSHAW CANAL IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. 







7 
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Special Hammer for General Hammer for Wheel-making, Hammer for General Hammer for Heavy 
Steam Stamp. Smith Work, &c. Copper Work, &c. Smith Work, &c. Forgings. 


ATENTEES AND MAKERS OF DOUBLE AND SINGLE-ACTING STEAM HAMMERS of all sizes, from 17 Ibs, to 

29 ons, with Self-acting or Hand Motions, in either case giving a perfectly DEAD-BLOW, while the former may be worked by hand when desired, 

Large Hammers, with Improved Framing, in Cast or Wrought Iron. Small Hammers working up to 500 blows per minute, in some cases being 

worked by the foot of the smith, #nd uot requiring any separa e driver, 
SPECIAL STEAM STAMPS, of great importance for Smith Work, Bolt-making, Punching, Bending, &c. 

Hammers for Engineers, Maehinista, Ship»nilders, Steel Tilters, Millwrights, Coppersmiths, Railway Carriage and Wagon 8ullders, Colllery Proprietors, 

Ship Smiths, Bolr Mskera, Cutiers, File Makers. Spindle and Flyer Makers, Spade Makers, Locomotive and other Wheel Makers, &c.; also for use in Repair- 
ing Snaithies of Mills aud Works of all kinds, for Straightening Bars, Bending Cranks, Breaking Pig-iron, &c. 

STEAM HAMMERS AND STEAM STAMPS MAY ALWAYS BE SEEN AT WORK. 


PATENT STEAM EARTH-BORING MACHINES 


FOR 


MINERAL EXPLORATIONS 


AND WATER SUPPLY, 
Capable of BORING HOLES from 6 to 36 in. diameter, and to any 
depth to 2000 ft. 








Price, and terms of hiring, may be obtained from the Patentees,— 


MATHER AND PLATT, 
SALFORD IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


LARGE PUMPS, PUMPING ENGINES, WINDING ENGINES, &e. 









ER AP ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
2 >a 


> 2 


STANLEY’S PATENT FURNACE, 
FOR SMELTING ORE OR RE-MELTING IRON OR OTHER METAL, 


PUDDLING AND ALL KINDS OF HEATING FURNACES. 


JOHN MARTIN STANLEY, PATENTEE & SOLE LICENSOR, 
SHEFFIELD. 


The advantages of these furnaces are, in the first place, they effect a saving of from 25 to 50 per cent. in fuel. 4 
2Qndly, The use and expense of grate-bars are dispensed with, as these furnaces have closed fire-places, formed in brickwor 
3rdly, They make from 80 to 90 per cent. less ashes than open fire-grate furnaces. : : 

4thly, They have a purer flame, the combustion is more complete, and contains less free or unmixed air or gases. 

5thly. The workmen have much less labour in working these furnaces. 

6thly, They heat quicker, and are more under the control of the furnace-men. 

7thly, They are not affected by the position of the wind or draughts. 

8thly, The mills and workshops are cooler and more comfortable than where the open fire-grate furnaces are used. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S 














For prices, and other information, apply to J. M. STANLEY, 27, Change-alley, Sheffield, 
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IT DOES NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


PROGRESSES through Aberdeen granite at the incredible rate of 


10 inches per minute. 


SAVES £ 


PUMP 


5 a day as compared with hand labour, independent of the 
enormous saving effected in the general expense, such as 
, VENTILATION, INTEREST OF CAPITAL, Ke., ’ from the 


ING 


fact of the “ put out” being increased four-fold. 


DRILL POENTS.—The saving in steel alone is considerable, 
drill will go through 


sharpe ning g. 


BRATTICE CLOTH |. 


A 










. 
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STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, and COMPACTNESS of these ENGINES they are extensively USED for GENERAL PURPOSES, and also in situations where STEAM-ENGINES OF THE ORDINARY 


CONSTRUCTION CANNOT BE APPLIED. 


ALEXANDER CHAPLIN AND OC0O.,, 


eT 


SINKING, 
QUARRYING, 


MINING PURPOSES, 


THE BEST & ONLY 
PRACTICAL DRILL. 


One 


BURLEIGH ROCK DRILLING MACHINERY. 


Specially Applicabley 


PRIZE MEDALS: 


Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 
August 21, 1872. 


Liverpool and Manchester Agricul- 
tural Show, Sept. 12, 1872, 


Middleton Agricultural Show, Sept. 18, 
1872, 


THOMAS BROWN, 


PATENTEE AND SOLE PROPRIETOR, 





Orders received and executed solely by— 


CHAS. BALL & CO., SOLE AGENTS, 


‘ FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Office: 21, NEW BRIDGE STREET, 





20 feet of Aberdeen granite without Machine and Stand for Cuaring z. o betas 
- 


and Sinking. _ 





CHARLES CHURCHILL AND CO. 
AIMPORTERS AND FACTORS OF AMERICAN MACHINERY AND TOOLS, 


28, WILSON STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, EC. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR 
Morse’s Twist Drill, and Machine Company’s celebrated Twist 
Drills and Chucks; American Scroll Chucks; Stephens’ Patent 
Vices; Parker’s Patent Parallel and Swivel Vices; Gould Manu- 
facturing Company’s Well and Cistern Pumps; Washita, Arkansas, 
and Ilindostan Oil Stones; and all other descriptions of American 
Tools and Machinery, &c., &e. 





C. C. and Co, are prepared to give quotations and execute in- 
dents for American Goods of-all descriptions, to be shipped to any 
port. 


CATALOGUES AND PRICES CURRENT ON APPLICATION, 

















PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. | 


PRIZE MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, 
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SraTionany Enotn®, Portante Hoist, Stream Crane,” ery te Locomorrve, Pfoty ENGINES, SHIP’s ENGINES, 
From | to 30 ho rse power 1 to 30-horse power. 30 cwts. to 20 tens. 7-horse power 6 to 27-horse power. Winding, Cooking, and Distilling. 
No building required. With or withour jib. For wharf or rail, For atees P loans and quick curves. Light and heavy Passed by Government for half water. 


ad The se cranes were selected by H.M. Commissioners to receive and send away the heavy mashinery in the International Exhibition. 
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IREPROOF 


TUB ING. 


WORKS: ‘COLLYH URST. 


WELKED iN’S Improved PATENT EARTH BORERS. 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


HILL ENGINE WORKS, GLASGOW. 


ENGINES OF EACH CLASS KEPT IN STOCK for SALE or HIRE, and ALL OUR MANUFACTURES GUARANTEED as to EFFICIENCY, MATERIAL, and WORKMANSHIP, 
Parties are cautioned against using or purchasing imitations or infringements of these patent manufactures. 


AGENTS IN LONDON FOR THE SALE OF OUR MANUFACTURES: WIMSHURST AND ) CO. 


ISWALD BROOKE AND C0,, 


51, DALE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, 


MANCHESTER, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


1 s3EST TOOL FOR BORING HOLES} 
in 


the GROUND, to any depth, suppliec 
lar quantities to CONTR AC PORS, RAILWAY C 
PANIES, BUILDERS, DOCKYARDS, &c., in G 
MANY, ae SSLA, AUSTR —s inl HUNGARY. 
All sizes, from 2 inches to 18 inches diameter, kep 
stoc k by the Totston. 


M. SELIG, Jun., 


d in| 
OM | 


iER-| 


in | 


70 and 71, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 


LONDON, E.C, 





| 
|| 


THE DON ECONOMIC ‘LUBRICATING OIL 
IS 40 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN THE ORDINARY KINDS. 


Mr, ALFRED HEWLETT, of the Wigan Coal and Iron Company, says :—“ I have used it for two 
years, and find it to answer exceedingly well for lubricating purposes,” 








Mr. NASMYTH, the Inventor of the Steam-Hammer, says :—“* I am highly pleased with it asa most 
effective and durable lubricant, having remarkable properties in the way of setting free bearings which 
had got set fast,” —_—- 

In face of these and hundreds of other letters to the same effect, it is a MERE WASTE OF MONEY to use 


the dearer kinds for the engines and machinery of collieries and mines, numbers of which are now using 
the Don Oil instead, 


Any company desirous of trying it before adopting it may do so at our risk and expense, 
Circulars containing particulars sent on application, 


PRICE—By the Ton of 253 Gallons, 2s, 6d. a ga’lon; by the Cask of 40 Gallons, 2s, 9d, 
AGENTS WANTED AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


DUNCAN BROTHER S, 


MANAGERS, 


__DON OIL COMPANY, 2, BLOMFIELD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


CHAS, PRICE AND CO.’ RANGOON ENGINE Ol, 


S SUPPLIED TO H.M. DOCKYARDS AND FLEET. 


THIS OIL is suitable to every kind of Machinery, As a lubricant it is equal to the best Sperm or 
Lard Oil, while it possesses the great advantage of being entirely free from any principle which wil 
corrode the metal bearings. 

For particular kinds of Machinery, the Oil may be specially prepared of a consistency and characte 
adapted to the nature of the work to be done, 

“Chemical Laboratory, 7, Printing House-square, Blackfriars, April, 1869, 

“T herewith certify that the Rangoon Engine Oil, manufactured by Messrs, Chas, Price and Co., ju 
free from any material which can produce corrosion of the metal work of machinery, It is indee 4 
ca!culated to protect metallic surfaces from oxidation, 

“The lubricating power of this oil is equal to Sperm or Lard Oil, 

“T. W. KEATES, F.C,8,, &c, &c 




















Every parcel of the Oil sent from the work bears the Trade Mark of the Firm, 
LONDON: CASTLE BAYNARD, UPPER THAMES STREET. 











WORKS: MILLWALL, POPLAR ; and ERITH, KENT. 
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TANGYE BROTHERS AND HOLMAN, 


10, LAURENCE POUNTNEY LANE, LONDON, 


CORNWALL WORKS 


(TANGYE BROTHERS), 


BIRMINGHAM, 











NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE (TANGYE BROTHERS AND RAKE), OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE, ST. NICHOLAS’ BUILDINGS, 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


THE “SPECIAL” DIRECT-ACTING STEAM PUMPING ENGINES 


FOR FORCING WATER FROM MINES. 


2 hu 7 Ba 
WE 


The ‘‘SPECIAL” Direct-acting Steam Pumping Engines requi 
foundations, no repetition of Plunger Lifts, ponderous Connecting-rods, or complication of Pitwork, and 


Nearly 3000 in Use. 





SSS = = — —— 


allow a clear shaft for hauling purposes. 
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Extract from “ENGINEERING,” September 6th, 1872:— 


“The accompanying engraving illustrates alarge specimen of the| that we need now do no more than refer to the dimensions of the | has since been made by Messrs. Tangye for Messrs. Stannier’s ed 
‘Special’ Steam Pump, which was brought before the public about| various parts. The steam cylinder is 26in. diameter, and the pump | lieries, Silverdale, Staffordshire. The steam cylinder of this engi 
The |—which is double acting—is 64in. diameter, with a 6-ft. stroke. | is 32in. in diameter, and the water cylinder i04in.; the stroke 
6 ft., and the engine has to raise 22,500 gallons per hour 540 ft. hig 


four years since by Messrs. Tangye Brothers and Holman. 


Pump is the invention of Mr. S. Cameron, of New York, and since | The slide valve is steam-moved, and its alternate action is effected 
its introduction Messrs. Tangye have turned out nearly 3000 from | by means of two steel reversing valves, operated by the piston in 


their works. 


|the interior of the cylinder at either end. Hence there is no exter- 


“These pumps are of various sizes, and at first only small ones! nal mechanism except the piston rod, a few inches only of which 


were made, but as their usefulness became developed the manufac- | 
turers designed pumping engines on the same principle for use in 


collieries. They were first applied to this purpose in the Newcastle 
collieries about three years since, and through the efforts of the 


late Mr. A. Stansfield Rake, under the direction of Messrs. Tangye, | 
about 130 of these pumps had been introduced—principally in the | 


collieries of the Durham and Newcastle districts, up to the end of 
1870. They were adapted to perform the required duty—varying 
in almost every case—of forcing from 1000 to 10,000 gallons per 
hour from depths ranging from 100 to 500 ft. The success of this 
system of pumps led Mr. J. Bigland, the manager of Messrs. Pease’s 
Bishop Auckland Collieries, to conclude that it was adapted for yet 
heavier work. The result of his investigations into its working led 
to the manufacture of the engine we have illustrated, for the Ade- 
laide Collieries, belonging to Messrs. Pease, at Bishop Auckland. 
“The construction of the Special Steam Pump is so well known 


is seen reciprocating between the stuffing boxes of the steam and 
pump cylinders. In the contract it was stipulated that the engine 
should raise 120 gallons per minute 1040 ft. high in a single lift, 
aud this is more than accomplished, with apparently as much ease 
as if its load was delivered at only 100 ft. high. 

“The engine-room at the Adelaide Collieries is situated at a depth 
of 1040 ft. below the surface, and is an arched chamber, about 100 ft. 
long by 20 ft. wide, and 10 ft. high at centre. 


have been describing. It was started on June 6, 1871, and Mr Big- 
land reported that, having measured its duty, he found the average 
of seven trials to be 137 gallons per minute, thus giving a higher 
duty than was stipulated for in the contract. 





At the far end of this | 





| 


Two out of eight engines for some extensive coal mines in Germ 
are also in a forward state; each of these engines is to be capal 
of raising 150 gallons per minute, or 9000 gallons per hour, 750 
This system of underground pumping engine undoubted 
carries with it the recommendations of simplicity and great po 
with a small number of mechanical parts. 
moderate, as compared with the method of raising water from g 
depths by « series of 40 or 50 fm. lifts. 
tested in 1867 by the award of a silver medal by the Royal Falmo 
Polytechnic Society, which is composed chiefly of mining engine 
In fact, these engines appear to solve a very important commerd 
chamber is a double-flued boiler, 27ft. long and 7 ft. in diameter. | question in mining operations— viz., the most economical and eff 
Placed between the boiler and the shaft is the pumping engine we| tive means of deep mine drainage. Their success has been es 
- blished in the coal mines of Durham and Newcastle, and there i 
reason why their adoption should not follow, as occasion requi 
in the copper and tin mines of Cornwall, some of which are of g 
| depth; and especially for foreign mines, where transport conve 
* A still larger Special Steam Pump than the one already described | ence and economy are of paramount consideration.” 


high. 
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The “Special” Steam Pumping Engines are in use at the following among many other Collieries:— 


Adelaide Colliery, Bishop Auckland 
Acomb Colliery, Hexham 


3 Pumps. 
1 


” 





North Bitchburn Colliery, Darlington 
Newton Cap Colliery, Darlington 


2 Pumps. 
1 








Stott, James and Company, Burslem 
Straker and Love, Brancepeth Colliery 
Seaton Delaval Coal Colliery, near Newcastle 















Its first cost is also ve 


Its practical value was 









































Blackfell Colliery, Gateshead.................0:.:ccceeeseeeeeees - x SE MEI Nesickcecsotesticivessisieasavnsidecteqatsiecniive 1 ,, | Seaton Delaval Coal Colliery, near Newcastle ............ 
Black Boy Colliery, Gateshead .................ccceeeeeeeee eens a. Bo LL a errr rrerterrr rrr - ve Thornley Colliery, Ferryhill ...............:..:ecseceseeeneeneee 
NE MI I sa cncccssusdccrasacsésccnsssvsscecsedescocesees 2 PO CM GNNEIIEN a5 cu sansecduvdsaicdineccrsaesrisesscuaceuvans » » Thompson, John, Gateshead ..............-+..sseeceeeneeeeeees 
SE Wis Mig IDS Side cccsicaiackscnsincvervascsccvécnacasonce S «z ee Oe ie rs NE COE Soivccccnscccczecaccensanovecies > ws Trimdon Grange Colliery ...............c.secscccessececeesssess 
I IE 555s tixsdit cater ci vidcssencesteiasrndesixéacvesseus : Pease, J. and J., Brandon Colliery ...........::.sseeeeeeeees ; ~ WUANCO COMMGEG 0. ccrscscccesesscccccsccoseccsscosscsossesvussesses 
NR RTE BEks carat eadstianssentytardisandcyabe taseetictes So «@ Pegswood Colliery, near Morpeth...............:scceeeceeeees 2 «ws Vobster and Mells Colliery..............ccccceceececcneeeeceneees 
Haswell, Shotton and Easington Coal Company ......... - w SOE EN RNIE duths cedvenenes cuss duekoantavnainnexacsaceres ee ; i“ Widdrington Colliery, Morpeth..............-..:..cseeeeeeeeees 
Lochgelly Iron and Coal Company ...............cce0eeeeeees S Railey Fell Colliery, Darlington ............c::ssccesecseeeees B -% Whitworth and Spennymoor Colliery ............:.2:+-++0++ 
Lochore and Capeldrae Cannel Coal Company ............ oS w% Right Hon. Earl Durham, Fence Houses.................-... i | Westerton Colliery, Bishop Auckland..............010::s00+ 
SNOT, Fi Meg UE MINI + sivncpssgssntreviercesexosesvecesennace S wn PME MNMI  pschideccncsvacsicsstednves devs ssonsaciecdscnseaxtine e Warley Colliery, Gateshead ...............:.cceeeeseeeeneeeeees 
Lumley Colliery, Fence Houses................scsscseeseceeneee : SWRI Oe NON 55 oi Sic sisciscnd esses ssbscacsescrdectecs S- « Westminster Brymbo Coal Company ...............:+00++++ 
Monkwearmouth Colliery, Sunderland ...................4 s & St. Helens (Tindale) Colliery .................sssessscesssseeeees _ Weardale Coal and Iron Company .....-...--..e:+eeeeeeeeees & «@ 
PARTICULARS OF THE “SPECIAL” STEAM PUMPING ENGINES SUITABLE FOR HIGH LIFTS IN MINES. 
- { | | ' | 
| } | | 
Diameter of Steam Cylinder ............ Inches | 6 | 8 10 8 | 12 16 | 10 14 18 21 14 | 18 | 21 | 6 | 16 21 
Diameter of Water Cylinder ............ Inches 3 3 3 4 | 4 4 | 5 5 | 5 5 | 6 | 6 {| 6] je ie. 7 | 
EMME CF BUIOMO 6 .0cccdisescsicscsneccosses Inches 24 24 36 24 36 48 | 24 | 36 36 48 | 36 | 36 | 48 72 | 36 48 
Strokes per minute ...........c.ccccccscscsveseseees 30 30 20 30 | 20 15 30 2 | 20 15 | 2 2 | 15 io | 20 5 | 4 
eee ere 2,200 | 2,21 2,200 | 3,900 | 3,900 | 3,900 | 6,100 | 6,luv | 6,100 | 6,100 | 8800 | 8,800 | 8,800 8,800 | 11,900 | 11,900 | 11,90 
Height in feet to which water can be raised | | | | -_ , 
with 40 lbs. pressure per square inchof} | 240 425 665 240 540 | 960 | 240 470 775 1,058 | 330 540 740 | 1,140 312 540 7 
I I sitccnsenkcstsatatnocsorcsensics } | | | : a 
Diameter of Suction and Delivery ...Inches 2 2 | 2 3 3 | 3 | 3h 3s | 3f | 3f 4 4 4 | 4 | 5 5 | 
Diameter of Steam Inlet ............... Inches 2 | 1 | 14 13 2} | 24 | i4 24 | 3 | 3; 2} | 3 34 | $ 23 34 | 
Diameter of Exhaust ..............:.00++- Inches | 1 | if 1} 14 24 | 3 | 14 24 | 3$ | 4 | 24 3 4 5 | 3 | 4 | 
{ } | | | | | | 
PARTICULARS, &c.—Continued. 
| | } | . | . | 
Diameter of Steam Cylinder ............ Inches 30 18 24 30 | 32 18 24 30 36 Ci 21 30 | 36 42 | 2} 36 | 44 | ae 
Diameter of Water Cylinder ............ Inches 7 8 8 8 | 8 9 9 9 | 9 | 10 10 | 10 | 10 2 | 12 1s ; 
BEE GE RO ddicisceivccscccicscovscess Inches 72 36 | 48 | 72 | 72 36 | 48 48 | 72 | 48 2 72 | 72 | 48 72 | 72 
OT ME MINI cesidevasinsicscvcorsesecssasseane 10 20 | 15 | 10 | 10 | 20 | 15 15 | 10 15 10 10 | 10 | 1d _ 10 | at ql? 95: 
Gallons per hur ...........c.ccecccesseesesssescees 11,900 | 15,660 | 15,660 | 15,660 | 15,660 | 19,800 | 19,800 19,800 | 19,800 | 24,400 | 24,400 | 24,400 | 24,400 | 35,240 | 35,240 | 35,240 9 
Height in feet to which water can be raised | | a = 1.0 
with 40 lbs. pressure per square inch at} 1,100 300 | 540 | 840 960 240 | 427 665 960 264 540 | 780 | 1,062 | 282 oa); * 
SUSE BE UND  cssiscccscseccsesscsnssccscess | | 
Diameter of Suction and Delivery ...Inches 5 6 | 6 6 6 7 rj 7 5 8 8 8 | 10 10 10 | 
Diameter of Steam Inlet .............. Inches 5 3 | 4 | 5 | 54 3 4 5 | 6 34 | 5 | 6°} 7 4 6 6 
Diameter of Exhaust ..................... Inches 6 34 5 6 | 64 3} 5 6 | 7 4 6 7 | 8 5 7 9 
PRICES OF THE ABOVE ON APPLICATION. 
of Steam. 


Any combination can be made between the Steam and Water Cylinders, to suit Height of Lift and Pressure 


TANGYE B 


ROTHE 
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